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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Latin America Now Trades 


with [TSELF 


By R. CartyLe BEYER 
Department of Commerce 


HE WAR, blockading much of the 

rest of the world, headlined Latin 
America as a trade area for us, a market 
jost to Europe—and Japan—because of 
the conflict. But as our war industries 
have increased, we have begun to think of 
Latin America more as a source of the 
strategic raw materials, or substitutes, 
which we need in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. We see, now, that for Latin 
America “war” is an anagram of “raw,” 
that Latin American war materials are 
raw materials. With much of our think- 
ing thus directed, we may have obscured 


percent above 1940; its imports in 1941 
from other Latin-American countries 
were 29 percent greater than in 1940. 
The percentage of Argentina’s total im- 
ports to come from Latin America ad- 
vanced from 16.5 percent in 1940 to 26.8 
percent in 1941. Mexico’s exports to 
Latin America in 1941 rose 81 percent 
over the 1940 figures; its imports rose 
189.5 percent. Chile’s exports to Latin 
America in 1941 were 90.7 percent higher 
than in 1940. The pattern of percentage 
rise is steadily in the same direction; the 
amount of actual quantitative increase is 
not always great, but the relative increase 
is significant. 


Latin America Sheds Its Heri- 
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formed. And only a total blockade of 
European trade channels could have 
brought, today, such a sudden increase 
of inter-Latin-American trade. Argen- 
tina can import no more cotton textiles 
from Belgium, France, Italy, much less 
than usual from Great Britain; Argen- 
tina has increased its purchases of tex- 
tiles from Brazil from a real value of 
$1,384,506 in 1939 to $5,161,863 in 1940. 

Latin American rice imports from Siam 
and other oriental sources are being re- 
placed by increased exports from Ecua- 
dor. Argentina, whose customary sup- 
plier of coal has been Great Britain, 
imported from Brazil between the 
months of May and November, 1941, 
42,000 tons of coal for the Central Ar- 
gentine and the Southern and Entre Rios 
railroad lines. Technicians discovered 
that a combination of 50 percent Ar- 
gentine coal and 50 percent Brazilian 
coal gives satisfactory results. To help 
offset the decline of fiber supplies from 
the Orient, Chilean buyers early in 1942 
signed a contract with a source in El 
Salvador for 100,000 henequen sacks. 
Increasing instances of such new search- 
ing among themselves for import re- 
quirements—and among themselves for 
export markets—are visible each week, 





II for ourselves an even more current trade ' . from the Rio Grande to Buenos Aires 
picture that has been taking shape—in tage of Colonial Economy and Santiago. 
Latin America. This search for inter-Latin-American 
If we look at the Western Hemisphere For centuries Latin America was for- sources of supply has been the result, 
as citizens not of the United States but bidden to trade with itself; each Spanish however, not only of the Atlantic and 
of any one of the 20 Latin American Re- and Portuguese colony was held in eco- Pacific war blockade but also of priority, 
17 publics and view the United States simply nomic serfdom, forced to produce only allocation, and export controls which 
17 as a northerly neighbor—which occupies raw products, forced to buy its imports have circumscribed, and sometimes 
18 only a fifth of the Western Hemisphere from Europe. Thus was the original blocked the private export enterprises 
18 and includes only half the population— habit of trans-Atlantic trade dependence of the United States—along with an in- 
18 then we can have more clearly in front 
19 of us a fact which our current horizons 
19 may not have emphasized or disclosed. 
19 Inter-Latin-American trade, in the 
19 past, has been of very minor importance, 
20 even to Latin America. Total exports of 
21 Latin-American countries to Latin- 
21 American countries amounted in 1938 to 
21 only 6.1 percent, and in 1940 to only 6.7 
percent of total Latin-American exports; ™ 
imports of Latin-American countries , 
from Latin-American countries amounted 
in 1938 to only 9.4 percent and in 1940 
to only 12.3 percent of total Latin-Amer- 
| 29 ican imports. 
29 The American Republics have not been 
99 | heavier buyers from one another because 
30 their essential import requirements have 
30 been for manufactured goods which could 
31 | not be supplied by any of them. They 
31 , have not been large sources of goods 
32 for one another because their greatest 
32 exports are either cash crops (e. g., coffee, 
32 sugar, grain, cocoa) which are not needed 
by neighboring Latin-American countries 
in large amounts, or minerals (e. g., oil, 
copper, tin, silver, gold) which cannot 
easily be absorbed by neighbors who lack 
extensive industrialization. 
43 
36 Increasing Trade 
5 - 
That was the pre-war economy. War 
has created the necessity of inter-Latin- 
ye American trade. Brazil’s exports to Courtesy William LaVarre. 
othe Latin America during the first 9 months 


Chile used to sell its iodine concentrate almost exclusively to Britain and the United States. 
There it was prepared with alcohol and sold back to Latin American druggists. Now Chile 


is selling its iodine to its neighbors, direct, and they are making their own tincture of 
iodine. 


of 1941 increased 83 percent over the 
Same period in 1940. Argentina’s ex- 
Ports to Latin America in 1941 were 29 
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ceasing lack of United States-Latin Am- 
erican shipping space. 


Greater Self-Sufficiency Sought 


Being unable to buy sufficient building 
materials and manufactures from us, 
Latin America has quickly looked for 
greater self-sufficiency by developing its 
own internal industries. The Mexican in- 
dustrialization program, which has al- 
ready granted scores of tax exemptions 
to industries whose total capital exceeds 
$2,780,000, and the establishment in Co- 
lombia in June, 1940, of the National 
Institute of Industrial Development with 
a capitalization of about $2,280,000, are 
just two national programs illustrating 
the trek toward industrialization which 
is at work in Latin America. 

Bolivia can list among its industries, 
either new or expanded since the war, 
a lumber mill, a cotton mill, factories 
for the manufacture of underwear, foot- 
wear, hosiery, cardboard articles, steel 
furniture, chemicals, and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Simultaneously with Costa Rica’s 
forced reduction of road-construction 
activity in 1942 (because of inability to 
import cement from the United States), 
Colombia, Peru, and Brazil are expand- 
ing their capacities for producing ce- 
ment, and even Costa Rica itself may 
commence production. In order to se- 
cure supplies unavailable from us Cara- 
cas merchants recently chartered two 
vessels, used in the coastwise trade of 
Venezuela, carried a cargo of coffee to 
Argentina, and returned with a load of 
building materials. 


Role Played by Manufactures 
Becomes More Significant 


Because many of the new industries 
are able to meet only part of the domes- 
tic demand, it may be some time before 
their products enter into international 
or inter-American trade, but manufac- 
tures are increasing in volume and value 
in the list of exchanged commodities. 
Brazil’s imports of manufactured goods 
from Mexico, for example, in the first 10 
months of 1941 increased $89,365 over 
the corresponding months of 1940. Chile 
is importing from Argentina and Brazil 
an increasing amount of manufactures 
suitable for sale in department stores. 

One recent, and prophetic, experi- 
ment in industria] expansion, an item 
of the widespread growth of the Latin- 
American shoe industry, is a project in 
Guatemala to produce sandals, the can- 
vas for which comes from El Salvador 
and the rubber from Guatemala. 
Greatly increased exchange of manu- 
factured goods between Argentina and 
Brazil should materialize if action re- 
sults from the agreement signed by 
these two countries on November 21, 
1941, whereby the products of new in- 
dustries are mutually exempted from 
import duties for a period of 10 years. 


Textile Business Expanding 


Many of the countries south of our 
border are rapidly becoming self-suffi- 
cient in the production of cotton textiles 
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heretofore supplied by Japan, Europe, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 
Brazil exported, in 1940, $3,619,283 worth 
of cotton textiles to Latin America (52 
percent of Brazil’s manufactured ex- 
ports in that year), chiefly to Argentina, 
Venezuela, Chile, Colombia, and Para- 
guay. Mexican cotton manufactures 
have been exported into Central Ameri- 
ca to an ever-increasing extent since 
the war began. Ecuador imports cot- 
ton from Peru to supplement its own 
production—manufactures enough tex- 
tiles to meet part of the domestic 
demand. Brazil exported to Colombia 
$1,918,800 worth of raw cotton from 
January to November, 1941, four times as 
much as in 1940. Venezuela imports 
cotton from Peru and maintains its 
textile industry in Valencia at full pro- 
duction. Brazil exported $410,410 worth 
of woolen cloth—manufactured from 
wool imports—to Chile during the first 
11 months of 1941, which, it is important 
to note, was even greater than its 
cotton-cloth ex ports—manufactured 
from domestic cotton—to Chile. 


Other Pertinent Examples 


The war has cut off many of Latin 
America’s transoceanic markets. Chile, 
whose major export market for lentils 
before the war was Germany, has made 
up for part of the loss of European pur- 
chasers by increasing its export of lentils 
to 11 Latin-American countries from 
1,024 metric tons in 1939 to 5,484 tons 
in 1941. Petroleum exports from Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and Peru climbed, 
especially to Argentina. Cuba shipped 
Mexico $1,839,440 worth of sugar during 
the first 9 months of 1941 as against only 
$26,640 during the corresponding period 
of 1940. Argentina increased its sugar 
exports to Uruguay in 1940 by $1,047,735. 


Various Reasons for Trend 


Interchange of goods is occurring 
among the Latin nations of the Western 
Hemisphere for a variety of other rea- 
sons: because of short harvests, or sur- 
pluses, because of the increase or shift 
of populations, and in consequence of 
certain activities directly related to the 
war. Panama, experiencing a shortage 
of agricultural labor because of the la- 
bor requirements of the Canal Zone, is 
being forced to import more of its food— 
beef and butter from Cuba, rice from 
Ecuador, eggs ana vegetables from Cen- 
tral America—and is seeking potatoes 
and beef cattle from Colombia. Vene- 
zuela likewise looks to neighbors for 
much of its current food requirements— 
increasing amounts of cereals from Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, cheese from Brazil, 
and meat from Uruguay. 

Price variations between countries are 
inducing a shift in Latin America’s inter- 
national commerce. Costa Rica found 
during the last quarter of 1941 that prices 
offered for her cocoa f. o. b. Port Limon 
by Colombia, Chile, and Peru averaged 
25 cents per quintal above those offered 
by the United States. Honduras is now 
exporting sizable quantities of hog lard 
and cattle to Yucatan (Mexico), because 
Yucatan pays higher prices than Hon- 
duran markets. 
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Freer Trade From New Treaties 


The war has seen the negotiation of 
an increasing number of inter-American 
trade treaties. Indicative of trade sen. 
timent in Latin America is the recom. 
mendation of the Federal Council of For. 
eign Trade of Brazil, with the approval 
of President Vargas, that the Brazilian 
Government advocate the suppression of 
tariffs on noncompetitive products from 
other American countries, and that this 
attitude on the part of Brazil be regardeg 
as an established policy of inter-Amer. 
ican political economy. 

Brazil and Argentina, by agreement, 
encourage Brazilian exports to Argenting 
of textiles, iron and steel manufactures, 
lumber, and rubber, in order that Argen. 
tina may increase its exports of wheat to 
Brazil. Argentina and Brazil have pro- 
vided reciprocal duty reductions on g 
variety of products. Brazil has reduced 
import duties on Chilean fruits, grains, 
beans, malt, seed potatoes, wine, sulphur, 
nitrate, and chemicals, in exchange for 
Chilean import-duty reductions on cof. 
fee, yerba mate, carnauba wax, rice, 
cocoa, and raw cotton. Mexico and 
Chile have just signed an important 
agreement, the terms of which will soon 
be made public. 

For the first time in history Venezuela 
and Chile came to an agreement, in Oc- 
tober 1941, to exchange trade conces- 
sions. Other trade treaties concluded 
since the beginning of the war include 
those between Argentina and Cuba, 
signeq December 20, 1940, ratifications 
exchanged November 13, 1941; Argentina 


Courtesy William LaVarre. 


The basket maker has long sold to the pot- 
tery maker (facing picture), and the 
pottery maker has sold to the basket 
maker—but now— 
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| and Peru, signed January 20, 1942; Bra- 
zil and Paraguay, signed June 14, 1941; 
Argentina and Colombia, signed October 
17, 1940; Argentina and Chile, ratified on 
October 3, 1940, a protocol to their agree- 
ment of June 3, 1933. Some of these 
treaties provide for unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment and _ special 
trade concessions. 

Import duties have been dropped on 
certain commodities by individual coun- 
tries as the increase in living costs de- 
manded, and, under the propulsion of the 
Rio Conference, Panama has reduced 
import duties (effective May 6, 1942) on 
foodstuffs—duties originally levied to en- 
courage local industries. Bolivia has re- 
moved its import duty on flour, by a 
decree of March 1942, and has cut all 
jmport duties by one half. Many duties 
have been lowered or removed on durable 
goods. 

It may be supposed, without ascribing 
specific trade increases to specific tariff 
reductions, that the increases would not 
have taken place in their entirety unless 
tariffs had been reduced. The Mexican 
newspaper “Excelsior” ascribes the in- 
| crease in Mexican exports to Costa Rica 

to the elimination, among other things, 

of the 100 percent differential customs 

| surcharge on imports from Mexico. 
The story of inter-Latin-American 
| trade since the commencement of war is 
filed with accounts of trade missions, 
some of which admittedly failed, and of 
treaties that are still in a state of an- 
ticipation. An Argentine mission of in- 





dustrialists and merchants has recently 
atrived in Chile to discuss a modification 
of trade barriers between the two coun- 


| 
| 


Courtesy William LaVarve. 
Throughout Latin America people are sell- 


ing and buying more things, among 
themselves, than ever before. 
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Inter-Latin-American Trade of the 20 Latin American Republics 
{Values in thousands of United States dollars] 
Imports Exports 
| Percent | Percent 
Country increase increase 
‘ or de- ‘ or de- 
1938 1940 crease, 1941 1938 1940 crease, 1941 
| 1940 over 1940 over 
1938 1938 
Argentina - - 147,291 | 162,089 +31.3 | 285, 665 48, 595 42, 509 —12.5 56, 292 
Bolivia___- 7, 965 7, 854 —1.4 | 312,619 1, 391 751 —46.0 (4) 
Brazil 41, 061 37, 724 —8.1 | 537,698 18, 541 27, 97 +50.9 5 46, 105 
Chile % 14, 243 19, 064 +33.8 | 512,139 6, 412 8, 373 +30. 6 15, 971 
Colombia 1, 574 4, 678 +197. 2 3 3, 848 767 2, 098 +173. 5 3 507 
Costa Rica_- 590 1, 006 +76. 5 (4) 267 275 +3.0 (4) 
Cuba ne 2, 399 2, 495 +4.0 5, 478 2, 324 1, 832 —21.2 4, 055 
Dominican Republic 113 178 +57. 5 6 252 52 245 +371. 2 266 
Ecuador... _--- 726 599 —17.5 1, 037 2, 891 2, 896 +.2 3, 118 
Guatemala 523 735 +40. 5 1, 254 129 106 —17.8 259 
LS Sara 92 84 —8.7 111 7 5 —28.6 147 
Honduras *_____. 480 698 +45.4 893 290 267 —7.9 321 
Mexico___. 748 1, 841 +146. 1 6 4,998 1,415 2, 553 +80. 4 § 4,397 
Nicaragua ____- 332 438 +31.9 (5) 314 182 —42.0 (4) 
Panama | 671 773 +15. 2 1,717 38 49 +28.9 (%) 
Paraguay __-- 3, 790 3, 792 +.1 3 1, 663 4, 001 1, 517 —62.1 3 589 
Peru ; i 6, 216 6, 085 —2.1 8,019 15, 401 17, 093 +11.0 23, 040 
Salvador, El_. . 567 687 21.2 393 680 S44 +24. 1 519 
Uruguay 8,177 13, 047 +59. 6 10, 813 7, 740 6, 182 —20.1 6, 452 
Venezuela - 873 2, 508 +187.3 3 2, 098 1, 588 4, 734 +198. 1 3 3, 886 
Total : | 138,431 166, 375 +20. 2 | 190, 695 | 112,843 | 119, 983 | +6.3 157, 784 
1 Argentine imports in ‘‘real’’ values. 
? Estimated ‘‘real’’ values, converted at 25 cents to the Argentine paper peso. 


3 January-June 1941 data only. 

‘ Data not available. 

5 January-November 1941 only. 

6 January-October 1941 only. 

7? Fiscal years ending Sept. 30 of given year. 
§ Fiscal years ending June 30 of given year. 
® Less than $500. 


tries; a representative of the Uruguayan 
Chamber of Commerce is now in Colom- 
bia presenting a plan for commercial 
cooperation. 


New Items and New Trade 
Routes 


Many of these altered routes in hemi- 
spheric trade are completely new routes. 
Commodities that have never before 
been exchanged between countries are 
appearing in the trade balance. Part of 
this, as has been pointed out, occurred 
because countries that customarily 
bought from overseas found—when they 
looked for them—ready supplies in 
neighboring Latin-American countries 
and so began, after generations of com- 
mercial isolation, to trade with one an- 
other. Argentina, for example, began 
buying rubber from Ecuador in 1940 as a 
supplement to Far Eastern supplies, then 
bought still more in 1941. 


War demand is also starting new in- 
dustries, reviving old ones, and sending 
their products into international trade. 
Balsam, whose production in El Salvador 
had greatly diminished, is now flowing to 
an increasing market in Mexico. Indigo 
production in El Salvador has entered 
into a period of new prosperity, relying 
for almost its entire market on QGuate- 
mala and Mexico. If plans continue for 
the development of Peruvian coal mines, 
anthracite will become a new Peruvian 
export. Brazil’s exports to Mexico re- 
veal that, during the first 10 months of 
1941, 93.7 percent of the increases that 
occurred over the entire year 1940 were 
derived from new items—that is, from 
items that did not appear in the trade 
balance in 1940. Among these “new” 


items were cocoa, flour, diamonds, car- 
bonates, paper, serum and vaccines, and 
chemical products. 

An obstacle to the development of a 
post-war inter-Latin-American trade 
has been poor transportation facilities. 
An attempt to remove this obstacle is 
now under way; road and rail facilities 
are being expanded, the shipping short- 
age adding impetus to the development 
of land transportation. The Pan Ameri- 
can Highway is filling out, link by link. 
Peru’s new trans-Andean highway now 
links, by motor transport, the Pacific 
coast and the Amazon. A pipe line is 
planned, to conduct crude oil from the 
Bermejo oil field in Bolivia to the border 
of Argentina, which has contracted to 
purchase all the petroleum produced in 
this field for the next 10 years. Para- 
guay and Brazil have signed agreements 
to build a railroad linking the commerce 
of both nations, and to build a free port 
at Santos for Paraguayan merchandise. 
Colombia and Venezuela have renewed, 
for the fifth time, an agreement for co- 
operative use of the Orinoco and its 
international tributaries. 


Trend Especially Noteworthy on 


South American Continent 


Although South America contains only 
about 70 percent of the people of Latin 
America, more than 90 percent of the 
trade with Latin America takes place 
completely within its continental boun- 
daries. In 1940, 90.9 percent of South 
American exports to Latin America went 
to other South American countries; 92.1 
percent of South American imports from 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Australia’s 


Wool 


By Marcaret E. WAMBSGANsS 
Department of Commerce 


‘THE name MacArthur is hardly new 

to Australians. It first became prom- 
inent nearly 140 years ago, when Capt. 
John MacArthur of the New South Wales 
Corps, as the local defense force was 
termed, received a royal grant to estab- 
lish the sheep industry which has made 
that continent one of the world’s wealth- 
iest raw-material producers. 

Even in early times, England was fa- 
mous for wool, one of the oldest mate- 
rials used for clothing. During the In- 
dustrial Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, British graziers found they could 
make greater profits from the flesh of 
their fiocks than from the fleece. Con- 
sequently manufacturers found difficulty 
in securing supplies and had to purchase 
their wool from the Spaniards and Ger- 
mans. 

Here was Australia’s opportunity. In 
1796 Captain MacArthur introduced 
sheep from. Bengal, but they produced 
little wool. A year later he was given 
some purebred Spanish merinos from the 
flocks of George III of England. ‘(Some 
authorities assert that the merinos were 
introduced from South Africa.) These 


proved an immediate pastoral success in 
the island continent and became the first 
step in transforming what was thought 
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Wool production in Australia arouses interest now. 
has the name MacArthur to do with this great industry “down 
What's “hogget” fleece, “wether” wool? Why does 
one specific attribute make wool suitable for felting? What 
are the names of Australia’s chief dual-purpose sheep breeds? 
Where are the Commonwealth’s colorful wool auctions held? 
How is native herbage supplemented? 
Australia’s wool achieved in recent years? 
does that nation manufacture woolen goods? 


under’? 


the answers. 


to be a Cinderella into a bountiful Prin- 
cess. Wool now brings about £65,000,000 
each year into the Commonweath’s cof- 
fers. 

In 1803 Captain MacArthur boasted 
that Australia contained tracts of pas- 
turage so boundless that no assignable 
limit could be set to the number of fine 
wooled sheep which could be raised. 
True to his prediction, New South Wales 
contains a section known among wool- 
men today as the “merino breeding bow] 
of the world.” 


Australia’s History Tied Up 
With Advance of Wool In- 
dustry 


Clippings of wool from sheep which the 
ambitious MacArthur first started to 
breed were judged equal if not superior 
to the finest Saxon fleeces by 1822; after 
that, English manufacturers came to de- 
pend increasingly on supplies from Aus- 
tralia. From this time too, Australian 
history became almost inseparable from 
the progress of its pastoral industry. To 
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What progress has 
? To what extent 
This article gives 





locate more feed and water for the ever. 
increasing flocks, colonists pushed always 
farther inland, discovering vast rivers 
and grazing lands, thus throwing open 
the rich natural resources of the entire 
continent. 

The United States long ago began to 
benefit by and share in the wool trade of 
Australia, Yankee ships being responsible 
for the swift passage of the wool clips 
to the always- hungry Bradford mills, It 
was a twofold trade, the United States 
“wool clippers” carrying bales of fleece 
to England and returning to Australia 
with colonists to produce more. Many 
North American fortunes during the ro- 
mantic days of sailing fleets were based 
on this shipping trade—the building of 
the ships, as well as their sailing and 
management. Records for passages were 
often made when wind and tide were 
right and served to “shorten” the dis- 
tance. 

A term was given to the world by Aus- 
tralia which is now used universally to 
denote fine wool. Australia’s high-grade 
fine wools were first shipped from Botany 
Bay, near Sydney, and . ver since “Bot- 
any” has been used the world over to 
designate fine quality woo) fibers. 


Grades and Classes 


The numerous grades of woo) all be- 
come finally classified under two general 
divisions, merino and crossbred The 
finest grade, merino, is obtained from 
the sheep of that name; crossbred de- 
notes wool or fleece from sheep of mixed 
parentage. Fineness is sometimes indi- 
cated by such gradings, as three-quarter, 
half, and quarter blood, signifying the 
amount of “merino” ancestry in a par- 
ticular clipping. Fleeces are classified 
according to the clip as well as by weight 
and length of staple. Hog or hogget 
fleece is obtained from the first shearing 
and is characterized by the fine pointed 
ends of the fibers which cling together 
and are difficult to separate; later cut- 
tings have fibers with blunt ends and are 
termed “wether” wool. Skin wool is ob- 
tained by removal of the pelt of slaugh- 
tered animals. 

In some sheep, the fleece may weigh as 
much as 23 pounds and have a staple 
length of 23 inches. Color is also an im- 
portant grading factor, the presence of 
gray or kempy fibers being considered # 
defect. Australian fleeces are generally 
creamy or light in color. 
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While human hair is sometimes hu- 
morously referred to as “wool,” the dif- 
ference between the two is so marked 
that one can safely say that hair is not 
wool, nor is wool hair. 

Of course, wool may be called a variety 
of hair, in the sense that it is applied to 
the hair or fleece of animals (such as 
sheep, otter, beaver, rabbits, alpaca, 
cashmere, and some species of goats), 
put it is more commonly applied to the 
fleece of sheep, a product that from 
the dawn of history has been used for 
clothing. 


Salient Characteristics 


Wool is wavy and soft, and, viewed 
under a microscope, each woolly filament 
is covered with scales underlying each 
other and projecting wherever a bend 
occurs in the fiber, thus giving it a ser- 
rated appearance not noticed by the 
naked eye. As many as 4,000 scales to 
the inch occur in the finest short-stapled 
wools, although the average is only 2,000 
in the long-stapled varieties. The pres- 
ence of these scales imparts to wool the 
quality of felting, so valuable in hat 
making, and, aided by its waviness, the 
possibility of spinning fibers into threads 
or strands. 

Having the power to hold 33 percent 
of its own weight of water in a saturated 
atmosphere, wool possesses greater ca- 
pacity for absorbing moisture than any 
other textile. Of particular commercial 
value is its elasticity, as the fibers of a 
woolen fabric which have been stretched 
will invariably return to their original 
length. 

All wool contains a peculiar greasy 
secretion which prevents the fibers from 
matting together on the back of the 
sheep. This must be removed by wash- 
ing and scouring before the wool is spun 
and woven into cloth. 

Practically the only breed of sheep 
that has been developed for wool alone 
isthe merino. In Australian coastal re- 
gions where grazing is combined with 
agriculture, a dual-purpose breed has 
been developed during recent years. 
This dual-purpose sheep is also suitable 
for production of mutton for the home 
market, or for export. Various English 
breeds have been crossed with pure 
merino. To establish a type suitable for 
meat and clothes, two distinctly dual- 
purpose breeds, the Corriedale and Pol- 
warth, have been developed for the home 
and export markets of “the land down 
under.” 


Colorful Scenes in Shearing 


Sheds 


Color and pace of Australian life are 
exemplified in wool, and a scene typical 
of the island’s character is a big shearing 
shed in operation. Some sheds cover as 
much as 10,000 square feet, and in these 
huge emporiums, some in the remote 
interior, appear annually regular com- 
panies of hand or machine shearers. 

Their arrival is the signal for an out- 
burst of intense activity; across the 
mighty open plains, along the cool table- 
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lands, and over the great downs, millions 
of bleating woolly sheep are driven into 
wooden pens. Each animal sits for a 
short time with crossed feet in the arms 
of the shearer while cutters are expertly 
applied, and then, bare, humiliated, and 
intensely comical, it is released, to go 
back and grow another covering of wool 
or, if fate decrees, to become one of the 
19,000,000 sheep annually converted into 
mutton in Australia. A chop may feed a 
soldier of the United Nations, or the meat 
may be refrigerated and shipped to Lon- 
don’s hungry throngs. 

Boys with baskets rush the freshly 
shorn wool to the tables where it receives 
its first classification under the keen, 
trained eyes of expert wool-classers. 
Under their direction it is sorted into 
separate bales such as AAA combing, AA 
combing, necks, broken pieces, bellies, 
locks, lambs, and crutchings. After bal- 
ing it is transported to the selling center. 
This was formerly done by bullock team, 
now by railroad or truck, and, ere long, 
perhaps even by airplane. 

At the selling center the wool is piled 
into spacious warehouses where it is 
weighed by a broker on certified scales. 
A record of weight is tallied on slips 
which are sent to the owner. The sale of 
wool is a mainstay for many banks which 
act as agents for their clients, buying and 
selling livestock and pastoral properties. 
They provide storage and other facilities 
for handling and displaying wool before 
Sale, and for shipment after sale. 


Auction Sales at Wool 
Exchanges 


Practically all Australian wool is pur- 
chased by oversea buyers in the Wool 
Exchanges at Sydney, Melbourne, Bris- 
bane, Adelaide, Geelong, Perth, Hobart, 
Launceston, and Albury. At these im- 
portant centers, under a well-organized, 
centralized system, auction sales are held 
at stated intervals, to dispose of the cur- 


Typical Australian sheep-shearing shed. 





rent clipping. Catalogs are issued to 
buyer and grower alike, and after values 
have been assessed, amid great excite- 
ment and keen competition, the sales 
begin. 

Only twice have these famous auctions 
been suspended; from 1916 to 1920, and 
again in 1939—both occasions when the 
outbreak of hostilities between European 
nations changed the course of world 
trade. In October 1939 the Imperial 
Wool Purchase Scheme was introduced, 
under which the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is to acquire, for the Empire au- 
thorities, the whole wool clip for the 
duration of the war and 1 year there- 
after. This arrangement has guaran- 
teed ample supplies of wool to Great 
Britain, as well as the stabilization of 
the Australian wool industry during dis- 
turbed marketing conditions. 


Fine, Abundant Pasturage 


Australia provides for its flocks abun- 
dant pasturage where the herbage is 
sweet and disease-free. In some districts 
there are frequent droughts when rivers 
and streams are reduced to a series of 
small pools, but extensive irrigation has 
brought considerable relief. Fortunately 
the droughts never destroy the seeds of 
the “kangaroo grass” and “salt bush” in 
the soil, and soon after the first rainfall, 
the plains are again clothed in verdant 
green, affording plentiful pasturage. 

In.some districts it has been found 
highly profitable to supplement native 
herbage with grasses and leguminous 
plants such as lucerne and subterranean 
clover. This practice in many cases has 
more than doubled the grazing capacity. 
The application of 1 hundredweight of 
superphosphate per acre has shown simi- 
lar results, while a combination of the 
two may produce enough grass so that 
the herder can treble or even quadruple 
the number of stock per acre. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Vitamin Quest 


INCE the United States became the 
larder of democracy under the terms 
of the Lend-Lease Act in April 1941, we 
have maintained a steady flow of life- 
giving vitamins and food concentrates to 
the United Nations, principally Great 
Britain. Latest figures show that, up to 
March 1, this country has shipped to its 
allies, 90,563 pounds of vitamin A, as well 
as 1,833 pounds of its first cousin, caro- 
tene; 4,710 pounds of vitamin C; 2,886 
pounds of vitamin B1; and 248,865 gallons 
of orange- and lemon-juice concentrates, 
heavily impregnated with vitamin C. 
These evermounting wartime de- 
mands for important vitamins resulted in 
a recent order by the War Production 
Board cutting down civilian consump- 
tion of vitamin A from fish-liver oil and 
its use in cattle, poultry, and other animal 
feeds. 


Chief Sources of Vitamins Lost 


In normal times the United States each 
year imported around 70,000,000 pounds 
of cod and codliver oil, one of the chief 
sources of vitamin A, from Norway, other 
European countries, and lesser amounts 
from Japan. The first font almost dried 
up with the Nazi invasion of April 1940, 
and the Nipponese source went the same 
way on the day of Pearl Harbor. Neces- 
sity mothered a hasty search for new 
sources, and one result was a boom in the 
soup-fin shark industry on the Pacific 
coast. 


Acute Need for Vitamin A 


At the same time that the supply was 
vanishing, the need for vitamin A was 
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Specimens of codfish catch, from 80 fathoms, 
off New England. 


becoming acute. The fliers of the Royal 
Air Force required it to sharpen their 
eyesight for the defense of London in the 
long winter nights of 1940 and for night 
raids on the munitions centers of Ger- 
many. Undernourished British children 
and expectant mothers needed it to build 
up resistance. As this country drew 
nearer to war, and after our entrance, 
our own forces in Iceland, Northern Ire- 
land, and a dozen tropical outposts be- 
gan to make heavy inroads on the supply. 
Not all the vitamins sent across the 
North Atlantic must risk destruction by 
Nazi U-boats. American and British 
pilots ferrying bombing planes to the 
European fronts carry a substantial per- 
centage, hauling their own insurance 
against night blindness and a guaranty 
of health for Britain’s younger genera- 
tion. Vitamin A is commonly intro- 
duced into margarine by the British to 
build up its nutritive qualities, and 
vitamin Bl is used to enrich flour. 


Soup-Fin Shark Source of 
Vitamin A 


The shortage of vitamin A turned out 
to be the equivalent of a gold mine for 
the fishermen of California, Oregon, and 
Washington after they discovered the 
true merit of the soup-fin shark. For 
years they had tossed it overboard as a 
nuisance of no commercial value except 
for the fins—considered a delicacy by 
the Chinese. Then, it was found that the 
huge liver of the soup-fin was more than 
50 percent oil and that the oil had a 
higher vitamin A potency.than that of 
almost any other fish—30 times that of 
the cod, for example. 

Thousands of fishermen abandoned 
their usual catches to go after sharks, 
in competition with farmers and college 
poys. The price of whole sharks jumped 
from $40 a ton to $800 to $1,500 a ton, 
and the price of livers rose from 20 cents 
a pound to from $6 to $9 a pound. Indi- 
vidual earnings reached aS much as 
$1,000 for a trip lasting no more than 
a week. The total catch of soup-fins on 
the Pacific coast amounted to more than 
5,000,000 pounds in 1940. From this 
were manufactured 25,000 billion units 
of vitamin A, or more than 60 percent 
of the national production. 
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What Are Vitamins? 


The word “vitamins” has become com. 
monplace in the nomenclature of nutri- 
tion, but what are vitamins and where 
do they come from? The dictionary 
defines vitamin (“vita” for life ang 
“amine” for a derivative of ammonia) as 
“one of a class of obscure soluble sub- 
stances which are present in living tis. 
sues and foods .. . and the absence of 
which interferes with the normal proc. 
esses of animal growth or may produce 
disease.” 

At normal temperatures vitamin A js 
a thick, pale-yellow liquid found only in 
food of animal origin, chiefly in the livers 
of such fish as bass, eels, halibut, cod, 
tuna, and, of course, sharks. It has 
close cousins called carotenes which are 
yellow pigments and are present in car. 
rots and other yellow and green vege- 
tables. Both vitamin A and the caro- 
tenes are contained in some foods of ani- 
mal origin such as milk, butter, cheese, 
and egg yolks. 

Vitamin B is vital to the metabolism 
of every living cell in the human body, 
Grains and fruits are rich in it, and it 
has been produced in the laboratory in 
crystalline form at low cost. Inasmuch 
as the body is not able to store sufficient 
quantities, the vitamin must constantly 
be supplied in the diet. The milling of 
grains, the polishing of rice, and the sul- 
furing of fruits often lead to a deficiency 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Living and Office- 
Operating Costs in Mexico 


a CITY, the capital and chief 
commercial center of Mexico— 
latest country to join the United Nations 
in the fight against the Axis—has a 
population of more than 1,000,000. Situ- 
ated at an altitude of 7,434 feet, it has 
a temperature range from 20° to 85° F., 
with a mean temperature of 58° F. The 
climate is cool and invigorating through- 
out the year. 

The capital city, to which most of the 
following information refers, is, natu- 
rally, the location of most branch offices 
and representatives of foreign firms.’ 
Living and office-operating costs in the 
Provincial centers are generally consider- 
ably lower than at the national capital. 
In general, costs in Mexico have shown an 
upward trend for at least 10 years, and 
the increases in 1941 have been con- 
siderable. 


Hotels 


What may fairly be described as “the 
leading hotels” in Mexico City number 13 
or 14, with numbers of rooms ranging 
from 45 to as many as 450. The charges 
per day range from 6 to 18 pesos for a 
single and from 8 to 25 pesos for a double 
room. Tourist courts of acceptable 
class are six in number, of varying size, 
charging from 5 to 8 pesos per day for a 
single room and 7 to 10 pesos for a 
double. 

There are, in addition, a number of 
small but satisfactory hotels in Mexico 
City. Accommodations can also be ob- 
tained in private residences at a rate of 
perhaps 7 pesos per day with breakfast, 
or ag 12 pesos a day, including three 
meals. 


Housing 


Living quarters are scarce and high, 
despite the intensive building noted in 
all parts of the city. 

Unfurnished apartments are available 
in Mexico City at 150 to 500 pesos per 
month. A fairly satisfactory apartment 
consisting of living room, dining room, 
two bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and ser- 
vant’s room may be had for 250 to 350 
pesos. 

Furnished apartments are available 
from 250 to 600 pesos per month. An 
acceptable furnished apartment afford- 
ing the same facilities as the unfurnished 
apartment above referred to may be had 
for 350 pesos. 

The cost of unfurnished houses varies 
widely according to location, but in gen- 





*This is prepared primarily from the stand- 
point of representatives of American firms 
receiving a salary of $4,000 a year and up, 
who are required to maintain a certain 
standard of living in the community. 
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eral ranges from 250 to 600 pesos per 
month. An average price for an unfur- 
nished home in a good location is. 350 
pesos. Such a house would have a living 
room, dining room, hall, kitchen, two or 
possibly three bedrooms, a bath, ser- 
vant’s quarters, garage, and small garden. 

A furnished house of the same size may 
be had in Mexico City at 450 pesos per 
month, although rents may be antici- 
pated as high as 500 to 700 pesos and up. 

Some allowance must be made for out- 
lays on minor maintenance or remodeling 
work. Water rent is generally paid by 
the landlord. Light fixtures are custom- 
arily purchased and installed by the 
tenant at a cost of from 200 to 300 pesos. 


Food Prices 


Following is a list of food prices, some 
of which are subject to seasonal varia- 
tion: 








Price, 
Item in pesos 
CR SD. Sipe ee unit ! 0. 30 
BN det boas celeh bin indednede ae pound 3.00 
Die anitndannsid«aehneniepaawed dozen 2.16 
a i aR RR ge oat AR oc Sede quart 45 
Riise vadn wey coauasboennd ded pound - 20 
Flour 
RE tn aa er Mabie dns . 65 
I i sik ek Sade easing ep Siphen a drent ed en... .2 
is cbs... nad ncmameeanenatad do... 1, 25 
|S eee Sea ers Sree do. 7.00 
EE, SEE RES SS org do... 3.80 
| RRENRE ARS Pee ee ee do_. .10 
Meats 
Poultry --- do 1. 50 
NNR Soo. ou wa Udeue us cobstd do . 80 
TEE Se es do 1.25 
odo rele cok owerectel do 1.00 
Maia con denendadadusesaauelead do 1.20 
- Bacon.. do 3. 50 
is 
Mackerel icing Othe «dethbessvcate do 1,25 
ae Se Seen do 1. 25 
NE da sicuawpnainchangewl do 1.75 
Rag aa EE ER Se do . 20 
eS aoe re eee een do . 65 
AE LT do .10 
ES cnn icadcdtkaececdcsadeshheaies head 15 
ae ace > epee ae do 15 
sO aahinyseidn Gants piaea’ pound 23 
ict ncn was gg diinraeni ena Galeecaon aie do- -25 
NGS ohh pcdivdu ceded rebut tied do. . 30 
ee awawenian do... -10 
PR eink sree cponesyokanabhoete bundle_- 35 
Peaches (canned) 2. ___.......-- sbnuditite can_- 2.00 
Pineapples (canned) --.-- sabes budge ae 2.00 
Pears (canned) _........- pete ARE do__.- 2.00 
ee SE ae ree = 1.50 
Peas (canned) ..-._..-- ee eee eS 1.85 
tik lls tig ethos mineial do_-..| 1.00-1. 20 
Salad oil___.. IE Ce BE BH ka saa ponol ieee 3. 65 
rs deuldctcllcodienGadebllinn ob aaae quart 1. 50 
pO ESOL RT pound_. - 50 
ro powder... -do 3. 80 
Fitadelwcckdbasenlasidhscwunsewt do 3.00 
ere SRG rere ak ee ee en dozen 1, 00-1. 20 
Siac Ss icucte: aencelin tien atte «an 75 
B TES ETE es a. FOS ALLIES Fy: pound . 20 
ee eee ree ne . 65 
Apples: 
BUNOONE Ss oa a cas Ckkdee ceca cnus~d@eges 1.00 
REE ee ee ee eee G62. sz . 80 








1 Bread is the same price as formerly, but the unit is 
much smaller. 

2 Prices given are on representative American canned 
and imported goods; some substitutes are on the market. 
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Clothing 


Very acceptable articles of wearing ap- 
parel for men, women, and children are 
obtainable in Mexico City. Because of 
the mild climate, top clothing is generally 
of a light wool. Typical prices are cited 








below: 
Prices,in 
Item Pond 
up”) 
MEN’S CLOTHING 
Business suits: 
es wan spun materials GRE Se ee 120. 00 
SE cs ser cocssterdiiena iredhie sre k Mien Soho mame 200. 00 
Felt bane ESE ERE 19: Cn Beer 2 SE Se eS 35. 00 
Shoes: 
Of local manufacture_-_..-.........-..-.- 25. 00 
po ERR Ted fy Be ne RSP a 50. 00 
Umar ent 006 sis ct is hes Lied 10. 00 
Shirts: 
Of local manufacture.._ 12. 00 
pT SESE a aan ee ee Sep enes bee 15. 00 
coe 
RE RE RE AMS he pt ela 1. 50 
Natural Msi ois chen idatdebes eA 3. 50 
NOC RGB iicd cestilovniidcned sondern ssecaas 5.00 
Teen a locally spun material _-__.---_-- Be 150. 00 
WOMEN’S APPAREL 
Women’s suits: 
Of locally spun material _--_.-.........-- 100. 00 
FING ii conc ic oe ce evhetesus-ncpmanedin 150. 00 
Street : 
OUI, oi ceatddsnsedtiddek-artauhitnedas 25. 00 
B.A cen bcnadieeg end Dolla eeeteinhl ekonlamnitonnal 75. 00 
pe re ee Ve Ire 100. 00 
Bates 5h. 255. 0 obs bhansasheh dune duubewns 30. 00 
Shoes, of local manufactule---_..........-.--- 30. 00 
Underwear, silk, three-piece set, of local man- 
RTE aM a: Bi Ta GARE A ey EINES 25. 00 
Spat: ADE spice cncsnaneceieiadsonsde 45. 00 
Hosiery: 
Of local manufacture-.............-..-.-- 4.00 
oe Cee aE eg a Ce R Ege ae ee 7, 50 
Coats, spot. -.-..-.---------2---5---=-2+----- 100. 00 
Coats with fur III ao Gace waren escent 300. 00 
Wevnmnltey Geo. os ois ii nati ccdenccnsd 150. 00 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
Wash suits for boys and girls, from 2 to 8 years. 7.00 
Boys’ prritaCwOGhO) inn snd 5 enn eweaimeveians- 35. 00 
HS cond IN nisi ndinc takin ginketdiipapeninbitil 20. 00 
Of local manufacture..........----------- 18. 00 
Im * RERRRRSROS SF 9 Fee SS 25. 00 
Underwear, boys’ and girls’...........--.---- 3. 50 
OR iin Kc in dane tdedepaienaided 1, 25 
"SRB Tegra (Sat te tae tee 5S cn a 2. 25 








Household Expenses 


The cost of electric current is fairly 
moderate despite a 20-percent rate in- 
crease in 1941. Light and power (“cale- 
fassi6n”) are on the same meter. The 
average family using an electric range, 
electric refrigerator, electric washing ma- 
chine, electric iron, electric toaster, and 
a sufficient number of lights properly to 
illuminate the house at night would have 
a monthly bill of 50 to 75 pesos. 

While climatic conditions are pleas- 
ant the year round, and it is not necessary 
to provide artificial heat for the home 
over much of the year, the months of 
November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary are usually quite sharp, and artifi- 
cial heat, if not indispensable, is very 
welcome. Many homes have fireplaces, 
while gas and electric heaters are avail- 
able for those that have not. Wood for 
the fireplace is sold at 40 pesos per cord. 
Hot water for household purposes is gen- 
erally obtained through the use of a 
“rapido” for which small-sized wood 
must be bought at an average monthly 
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cost of 12 to 18 pesos. Electric “rapidos” 
are available, as well as gas heaters. 


The monthly charge for a standard 
telephone is 9 pesos. An extension costs 
an additional 3 pesos. Installation 
charges vary from 18 to 30 pesos. 

Servants’ wages have increased within 
recent years. In practice, it would prob- 
ably be found that one servant would not 
and could not handle all the work of a 
family with two children and that it 
would be necessary to engage a housegirl, 
who would receive an average wage of 30 
pesos a month. 


If other servants are desired, the 
following wages are believed to be repre- 
sentative; Cook with first-class qualifica- 
tions, 75 to 125 pesos; cook, satisfactory, 
60 to 80 pesos; housegirl, 25 to 40 pesos; 
full-time gardener, 75 to 125 pesos; 
chauffeur,150up. A part-time gardener 
may be hired for 3 to 3.50 pesos a day. 

Unless more than one servant is em- 
ployed, it is necessary either to have the 
laundry done outside the home or to have 
a washwoman come to the home to do the 
work. A woman who does satisfactory 
work can be hired for 2 to 3 pesos a day, 
with two meals. In following this prac- 
tice, which is the prevailing one, it be- 
comes necessary to have a washwoman’s 
services for 3 days in the week. 


Dental, Medical, and Hospital 
Services 


First-class dental work may be ob- 
tained at the following representative 
prices; fees vary in accordance with the 
amount of work and time involved: 


Pesos 
30. 00 


Simple extraction of one tooth_ 

Cleaning of teeth 
SEES AE SESS cere 

SO SRE ee 

0 Sa ae ; ; 

Bridge work per unit._-_----- 75. 00-150. 00 


First-class medical service is also avail- 
able. Many practitioners in Mexico City, 
after graduating from local medical 
schools, have taken postgraduate work in 
the United States and Europe. There 
are also various foreign doctors engaged 
in practice who have had excellent medi- 
cal educations and wide experience. Fees 
vary considerably; the following rates 
are believed to be average: 





Physicians’ call to home or Pesos 
aa ERE SNS HS 15. 00—20. 00 
Night call to home_____----.--- 20. 00-30. 00 
Consultation with another doc- 
tor: 
i iicadh bs Sctedaieinihtaaciersshtcibinndeanial 20. 00-30. 00 
SEES Ses 40. 00-60. 00 
ES Se ee eee 10. 00 


Administration of anesthetic... 25. 00-60. 


Hospitalization expenses are about as 
follows: 


Pesos 
Private room, 1 person, per day. 16.00— 20.00 
Ward, 1 person, per day_-_-_--- 6.00 
Room for 2 persons, per day_-_- 8.00 
Trained nurse, day or night__. 25. 00 
Practical nurse, day or night_-_ 15.00 


Use of operating room-_-_.-_---- 10. 00—100. 00 
Notr.—Medicines are for patient’s account. 


Because of the altitude of Mexico City, 
it is necessary in many cases for the for- 
eign resident to seek lower altitudes 
from time to time. This may be figured 
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as a legitimate expense but one rather 
hard to estimate. 

In Mexico City, the water supply is 
good, and only pasteurized and inspected 
milk is allowed to be sold. But it should 
be borne in mind that intestinal diseases 
are prevalent, especially in places where 
sanitary conditions are less satisfactory 
than in Mexico City. In hot sections of 
the country, tropical diseases, particu- 
larly malaria, are encountered. 

There are various charitable organi- 
zations, such as the American Benevolent 
Society, Junior League of Mexico City, 
and churches, able from time to time to 
do a-limited amount of charitable work. 
The American Legion assists ex-soldiers 
and their families wherever possible. 


Schools 


Although the children of foreign resi- 
dents in Mexico may attend public 
schools, foreigners often prefer to send 
them to one of the private schools where 
instruction is available in their own 
language. 

The American School Foundation is a 
nonprofit institution established in Mex- 
ico City by the American colony. Its 
present enrollment is between 860 and 
900 students. Instruction is given in 
both English and Spanish. The school 
term starts in February and ends in No- 
vember for the primary grades; high 
school starts the end of June and ends 
the middle of June in the following year. 
However, vacations for both are during 
December and January. Complete 
courses are offered from kindergarten up 
through the equivalent of the United 
States high-school course. Graduates 
with proper standing from the American 
School are admitted freely to the leading 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. 

Fees for the approximate 10-months 
term are 310 pesos for kindergarten, 360 
pesos for primary grades, and 410 pesos 
for high school. The cost of books for 
the lower schools averages 30 to 50 pesos 
for the year and in the advanced grades 
from 70 to 100 pesos. 

There are other privately operated 
schools in Mexico City whose rates may 
run under those of the American School 
as much as 15 percent. Some of them 
enjoy very excellent reputations. 


Transportation 


Mexico City is well served by street- 
car and bus lines. The fare on the for- 
mer between the main points in the city 
is 0.10 peso; on the latter, fares range 
from 0.10 to 0.15 peso Mexican currency. 
Railroads have established more or less 
equivalent rates for equal distances as 
have the railroads in the United States. 
Pullman services are available on many 
runs at the customary advance in prices. 

If a motor car is bought in Mexico, the 
charges for freight, duties, and insurance 
will make the initial cost 20 percent 
higher than in the United States, and 
even higher if a more expensive car is 
purchased. The cost of maintenance is 
about the same. Materials for repair are 
higher but are compensated for, to a 
great extent, by a lower labor cost. 
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Gasoline in Mexico City costs 0.19 peso 
per liter, which is equivalent to approxi. 
mately $0.16 United States currency per 
gallon. For ordinary family use, per. 
haps a fair average expenditure for gaso. 
line, oil, and greasing of the car per 
month runs to 65 pesos. 

Automobile insurance covering the or. 
dinary risks may be had for 100 to 159 
pesos per year. Rates are sOmewhat 
higher for cars in the middle-priced ang 
upper brackets. 


Entertainment 


Mexico City has two country clubs and 
two town clubs, all of which are excellent, 
For the former, the quarterly dues are 
75 pesos and 60 pesos; for the latter, 
which are known as the University Club 
and the American Club, the dues are 75 
pesos and 25 pesos, respectively. 

There are also various tennis Clubs 
whose rates range from 25 to 30 pesos 
quarterly. Horseback riding is popular; 
rates are 5 pesos an hour weekdays and 
half price on Sundays. 

First-run motion pictures of domestic, 
United States, and European production 
are shown at admission prices of 1.75 to 
3.50 pesos. 


Office Operating Costs 


Office rent naturally depends on the 
location and the services rendered. In 
general, rates run from 4.00 pesos a 
square meter up, per month, with water, 
light, toilet, and elevator services in- 
cluded. An acceptable office suite of two 
rooms may be had in satisfactory loca- 
tions at 160 to 350 pesos per month. 

Office equipment, including _ type- 
writers, adding machines, desks, tables, 
carpets, and chairs, is available at prices 
approximately 30 percent higher than in 
the United States. Prices on stationery, 
carbon paper, ink, etc., are also somewhat 
in excess of those paid for similar quality 
merchandise in the United States. Ac- 
ceptable desks, tables, and chairs of local 
manufacture may be obtained at prices 
more or less the equivalent of those pre- 
vailing in the United States. 

Stenographers with a knowledge of 
English and Spanish receive monthly 
salaries of from 300 pesos up. Stenog- 
raphers with a knowledge of Spanish 
only may be had at prices ranging from 
150 pesos to 300. Clerks’ salaries vary 
widely in accordance with the nature of 
the business and their duties. Clerk hire 
for minor duties is from 125 to 300 pesos; 
office boys or messengers make an aver- 
age of 50 to 75 pesos per month. 





The Inter-American Conference for 
Coordination of Police and Judicial 
Methods opened in Buenos Aires May 27, 
with delegates in attendance from 19 
countries in this hemisphere. Aygen- 
tina’s Foreign Minister opened the meet- 
ings by stating that this country would 
urge the adoption of means to suppress 
all activities that endanger either the 
institutions or the sovereignty of the 
American republics. 
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PAGE II 


Implementing the Resolutions of Rio 


Next Week in Washington 


Our Anti-Axis Hemisphere Financial and Economic Blueprint 


By Witu1aM LaVarreE 
Department of Commerce 


FOR 6 months the financial and eco- 
nomic specialists of each of the gov- 
ernments of the Americas have been 
piecing together the individual financial 
and economic problems of their coun- 
tries—brought to each of us individually, 
and to all the American nations collec- 
tively, by the conquests and the block- 
ades of the Axis war machine. 

We in this hemisphere had to develop, 
by meshing many economic and financial 
gears, a machine of our own not only for 
internal defense but for external offense. 

The Resolutions of the Third Meeting 
of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro on January 28, provided the 
blueprint. Many segments of the blue- 
print have already been built into our 
internal and inter-American activities 
and are now working efficiently. Other 
parts of this blueprint, because of com- 
plexities, have required more time for 
construction. A meeting of the archi- 
tects who have designed and built the 
parts of this machine will convene in 
Washington next Tuesday on the last 
day of June. 


Eminent Financiers and 
Economists 


Never before in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere have so many of 
its highly skilled financial and economic 
specialists assembled in one place for 
the purpose of contributing their integral 
parts into a machinery of hemisphere 
action. Each nation has sent to Wash- 
ington its foremost financiers and econ- 
omists; they have, by detailed studies and 
a cooperative exchange of preliminary 
information, devised realistic methods of 
implementing Resolution V of the Rio 
Conference and will put into motion, 
now, all the measures necessary to cut 
off the entire Western Hemisphere, for 
the duration of the war, from all com- 
mercial and financial intercourse, direct 
or indirect, with the Axis nations and 
all parts of the world dominated by 
them. 


Announcement of Effective New 
Machinery Expected 


The blocking of accounts, the forced 
Sale of assets, the seizure and confisca- 


tion of Axis-owned or Axis-controlled 
property will be but three of the gears 
which the Washington Conference will 
probably put into action by majority, if 
not unanimous vote. Complete machin- 
ery for severing commercial and finan- 
cial relations between the American 
Republics and the Axis and its satellites 
has been devised, and will be announced, 
as promised by Resolution V of the Rio 
Resolutions which, in January, recom- 
mended: 

“1. That the Governments of the 
American Republics, in a manner con- 
sistent with the usual practices and the 
legislation of the respective countries, 
adopt immediately: 

“(a) Any additional measures neces- 
sary to cut off for the duration of the 
present Hemispheric emergency all com- 
mercial and financial intercourse, direct 
or indirect, between the Western Hemis- 
phere and the nations signatory to the 
Tripartite Pact and the territories domi- 
nated by them; 

““(b) Measures to eliminate all other 
financial and commercial activities prej- 
udicial to the welfare and security of the 
American Republics, measures which 
shall have, among others, the following 
purposes: 

“(i) To prevent, within the American 
Republics, all commercial and financial 
transactions inimical to the security of 
the Western Hemisphere, which are 
entered into directly or indirectly, by or 
for the benefit of the members of the 
Tripartite Pact, the territories dom- 
inated by them, as well as the nationals 
of any of them, whether real or juridical 
persons, it being understood that real 
persons may be excepted if they are resi- 
dent within an American Republic and 
on condition that they are controlled 
according to the following paragraph; 

“(Gi) To supervise and control all 
commercial and financial transactions 
within the American Republics by 
nationals of the states signatory to the 
Tripartite Pact, or of the territories 
dominated by them, who are resident 
within the American Republics, and to 
prevent all transactions of whatsoever 
nature which are inimical to the security 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

“Whenever a government of an Ameri- 
can Republic considers it desirable and 
in accordance with its national interest 
and its own legislation, and especially 
if any of the aforesaid measures, when 
applied to concrete cases, should be 
prejudicial to its national economy, the 
properties, interests, and enterprises of 


Will Be Put Into Action 


such states and nationals which exist 
within its jurisdiction, may be placed in 
trust or subjected to permanent admin- 
istrative intervention for purposes of 
control; moreover, such government of 
an American Republic may resort to 
sales to its nationals, provided that the 
proceeds thereof be subject to the same 
control and to similar regulations as 
those applicable to the funds of the 
above-mentioned aliens. 


“2. That the Governments of the 
American Republics adopt, severally or 
jointly, measures to counteract any ad- 
verse effects upon their respective econ- 
omies which may result from the 
application of this recommendation. 
Special consideration should be given to 
measures to avoid the problems of partial 
or total unemployment which might arise 
in the American countries as a result 
of the application of the measures of 
control and restriction of the activities 
of aliens.” 


Tentative Agenda of Major 
Committees 


To implement the blueprint of Resolu- 
tion VI, which recommended that an 
inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee convoke, when it be- 
lieved it opportune, a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the Central Banks, or 
equivalent institutions, of the American 
Republics for drafting procedure for the 
uniform handling of bank credits, collec- 
tions, contracts of lease, and consign- 
ments of merchandise involving persons 
or corporations allied with the Axis, each 
of the American Republics has now sent 
its technical delegates to Washington. 
A tentative agenda of the Conference’s 
two major committees is as follows: 


Committee I: International Transac- 
tions— 

Measures to be adopted by the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics, includ- 
ing legislative or executive action, meth- 
ods of administering financial or other 
controls, and cooperative action among 
the American Republics in furtherance of 
the following objectives. 

1. Cutting off of financial and com- 
mercial transactions: 

(a) With nations which have com- 
mitted an act of aggression against the 
American Continent, and nations domi- 
nated by them; 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Scheme Proposed by Min- 
ister of Finance.—The Minister of 
Finance, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, outlined a new financial scheme. 
It involves a four-point program: (1) 
conversion of part of the foreign debt 
for the purpose of crop-financing credits; 
(2) creation of a sliding scale of taxation 
for exports; (3) settling the debt owed 
by the Government Grain Board to the 
Bank of the Nation; and (4) extending 
the powers of the Central Bank for the 
regulation of monetary and commercial 
operations. 

With reference to points 1 and 2, it is 
proposed to employ the country’s sterling 
balances in Great Britain, deriving from 
the considerable excess of Argentine ex- 
ports to Great Britain over imports re- 
ceived from that country, for the repa- 
triation by the Central Bank of sterling 
bonds on the London Stock Exchange. 
The bonds would then be bought by the 
local Government with the receipts of 
the export tax (point 2), and an equiva- 
lent amount of peso bonds would then 
be issued in the local market. The funds 
thus obtained would be used either to 
finance further crop purchases or to re- 
duce the Government’s indebtedness to 
the Bank of the Nation for such opera- 
tions in the past. 

The suggested new tax, which would 

_ be levied against export items which 
have benefited from war prices, would 
be based on average quotations for the 
basic period 1937-39, plus 20 percent for 
increased cost of production. The dif- 
ference between the total thus obtained 
and the current export quotations, as 
indicated by the export bills that must be 
presented when the exchange is sold to 
the Government, would be paid to the 
Government. 

The general purposes of the plan are 
to eliminate gradually the practice of 
having the Bank of the Nation finance 
emergency projects; halt increases in 
public costs; increase taxes in those sec- 
tions of economic life which can support 
them; issue long, average, and short- 
term public bonds in relation to the 
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capacity of the market so as to reduce 
so far as possible banking credits; 
and transform agrarian production by 
gradually substituting the production of 
unsalable products for others that will 
have internal-consumption or export 
demand and will improve industrial 
production. 

Central Bank Statement.—The state- 
ment of the Central Bank dated May 15 
shows a sharp increase in the total of 
notes in circulation compared with the 
previous report of April 15, amounting 
to 23,740,000 pesos, thus bringing the 
total to a new peak of 1,477,307,000 
pesos. During the same time, gold held 
abroad increased by approximately 
1,000,000 pesos to 1,077,316,000; while 
gold and foreign exchange abroad, 
amounting to 538,905,000 pesos, was 
17,000,000 pesos more than a month 
earlier. The gold coverage of “notes in 
circulation” continued its recent decline 
and was 109.40, compared with 109.96 on 
April 15; and the gold coverage for 
“notes in circulation and sight liabili- 
ties” decreased fractionally from 75.55 
to 75.37. 

Treasury Bills Issued in May.—The 
first of the two Treasury-note tenders 
during May amounted to 23,000,000 
pesos; bids totaled 29,675,000 pesos and 
the Government accepted 23,675,000 
pesos. The rates of interest varied 
from 0.70 percent for 30 days to 2.24 
percent for 365 days. The second ten- 
der of the month called for 29,000,000 
pesos. Bids amounted to 44,975,000 
pesos, of which acceptances reached 
29,775,000 pesos. Except for 30-— and 
60-day paper, rates otherwise up to 180 
days were slightly lower than earlier in 
the month. Total acceptances for the 
month, therefore, amounted to 53,450,- 
000 pesos. 

Government Revenues.—Customs rev- 
enues for the first 4 months of 1942 
totaled 71,999,800 pesos, compared with 
55,393,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

Government revenues for April to- 
taled 82,005,000 pesos. Total revenues 
for the first 4 months of this year 
amounted to 363,536,000 pesos, or 20 per- 
cent more than for the same period of 
1941. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Recent Salient Developments.—The 
foreign-exchange situation continues 
satisfactory, there being a good supply of 
cover. Financial circles approve of the 
measure taken by the Bank of Brazil to 
forward advices of checks, payments, and 
transfers by air mail, because of the ir- 
regularities in the arrival of steamers; 
in some cases, the failure of remittances 


to arrive at destination had caused much 
confusion. 

On May 23 a new stamp law was ep- 
acted, which increased the stamp charge 
from 3.6 to 4 milreis per conto. To meet 
this increased charge, the Bank of Bragjj 
lowered its buying rate to 19.470. 

During the past few months there hag 
been a considerable increase in paper. 
currency circulation. Among the fac. 
tors that have caused the increase were 
the following decrees: (1) on May 2,4 
decree authorizing the issuance of paper 
currency up to 600,000 contos for redemp- 
tion of the Treasury’s obligations to the 
Bank of Brazil; (2) on March 17 a decree 
authorizing the issuance of notes in the 
amount of 200,000 contos, to be paid to 
the Bank of Brazil and credited with the 
Treasury’s gold purchases account at the 
Bank; and (3) on March 13, a decree 
fixing the expenditure for the operation 
of the “Special Plan for Public Works 
and National Defense Equipment” for 
1942, the amount being 600,000 contos. 


British West Indies 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Food Production, Sale, and Distribu- 
tion in Trinidad to be Regulated by Food 
Controller.—The storage, transportation, 
and prices of foodstuffs in Trinidad and 
Tobago are to be regulated by a food 
controller, according to the Trinidad 
Roya] Gazette of May 7, 1942. Under the 
regulations this official will govern all 
phases of production, processing, sale, 
and distribution of food in the colony. 
No person, with certain exceptions, may 
have in his possession more food than a 
normal quantity sufficient for 14 days’ 
supply. This is not applicable to pro- 
ducers, dealers, manufacturers, carriers, 
or warehousemen. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Duty Remission Act Passed in 
Bermuda.—Goods intended for the use 
of the American Red Cross and similar 
recognized charitable societies devoted to 
relief of suffering caused by the war may 
be imported into Bermuda duty-free, un- 
der a legislative act of May 18, 1942. In 
case the goods be sold or used otherwise 
than as provided in the act, however, im- 
port duties regularly applicable must be 
paid. The Governor may direct, if war- 
ranted, that such materials be used for 
other purposes that may be essential to 
the life of the community. 

The goods to which the act applies are 
clothing, cots, beds, bedding, toilet arti- 
cles, portable stoves, first-aid materials. 
and motor vehicles to be used solely for 
the relief of victims of hostile attack or 
for relief of members of the armed forces 
who are sick or wounded. 
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Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Bicycles: Further Restrictions on Pro- 
duction.—No bicycles may be produced in 
Canada on and after June 8, 1942, except 
under permit, in writing, from the Con- 
troller of Supplies; and by June 24, and 
monthly thereafter, producers are re- 
quired to furnish the Controller complete 
details as to quantities of bicycles and 
parts on hand, produced, or sold during 
specified periods, by order of the Con- 
troller dated May 27, published in the 
Canada Gazette of June 9, Ottawa. 


{See previous announcement in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 13, 1942.] 


Primary Cadmium: Permits Required 
for Acquisition by Purchase or Other- 
wise.—After June 1, 1942, no primary 
cadmium may be purchased or otherwise 
acquired except under permit, in writing, 
from the Metals Controller, by order of 
the Controller dated May 30, published ip 
the Canada Gazette of June 12, Ottawa. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Grog (Refractory Material): Reduc- 
tion in Import Duty.—A new tariff item 
(No. 840), effective May 1, 1942, provides 
for a duty of $1 per ton (but not over 20 
percent ad valorem) on grog produced by 
calcining fire clay, in specified forms, 
when imported from the United States 
and other favored nations, according to 
Canadian Customs Memorandum Series 
D No. 47 (T. C. 71), of June 5, Ottawa. 

The United States is the principal 
source of supply of grog for the manu- 
facture of high-grade plastic firebrick 
and other refractory materials, and the 
previous rate of 20 percent ad valorem 
(which is also the rate under the United 
States-Canada Trade Agreement) is con- 
sidered to be burdensome. The estab- 
lishment of alternative rates permits the 
application of the rate resulting in the 
lower duty. Heretofore this product was 
classified under item 282a as a manufac- 
ture of clay or cement not otherwise pro- 
vided for. The new item reads as fol- 
lows: 





| British 
| prefer- | Inter- | General 
ential | mediate] tariff 
tariff | tariff 


Item No. 840 





Per ton| Perton| Perton 





Grog, produced by calcining 
fire clay, or ir, the form of 
calcined dobbies, fire brick, 
or other refractory shapes, 
which have been broken, 
crushed, or ground, screened 
to size or not, but not fur- 
ther manufactured, when 
imported for use exclusively 
by manufacturers or refrac- 
tory materials in the manu- 








facture of such materials.....| $0.60 | $1.00 $1.15 
Provided, that in no case | Percent | Percent Percent 





shall the duty exceed__.._.-.| me 20 22% 


| 





Cod-Liver Oil and Other Oils and Prep- 
arations Containing Vitamin A: Dec- 
larations From Manufacturers Required 
on Imports.—Manufacturers of cod-liver 
oil and all other oils and pharmaceutical 
preparations purporting to contain vita- 
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min A are required to furnish with in- 
voices and bills of lading certified copies 
,of a declaration, in prescribed form, for 
all such products prepared for shipment 
to Canada after August 1, 1942, under 
an amendment to the Canadian Food 
and Drugs Act published in Customs 
Memorandum Series D, No. 99 (Supple- 
ment No. 1) of May 20, Ottawa. 


The form of declaration follows: 


hereby declare: 

1. That I am the manufacturer of the 
goods described below and covered by at- 
tached invoice (or bill of lading). 

That I am one of the manufacturers (or 
the manager) (or the agent) of the manu- 
facturer of the goods described below and 
covered by attached invoice (or bill of lad- 
ing), and as such have a full knowledge of 
the facts herein stated. 

2. That the said goods have been manu- 
factured by me (or the manufacturer, nam- 
WS BAR abis2.68s nai and have 
been made in accordance with all require- 
ments of the Food and Drugs Act and the 
regulations thereunder. 

8. The said goods may be described as 
follows: 

DON SENG caw ieke concueuse led 

Pie GE Gt i oo. ni ee 

BOOED OC OOO oii nt csi ce 

SGGms OF Con... ee 

Number of shipping cases___._......-____ 

Identification marks on shipping cases____ 

Number of packages in each shipping case_ 

Names of individual articles in each ship- 
PONE CNG. a eed whee ses 
ee www we we we we eww www eww ee 

OE en cnddn dade cee im Chie ide 
IE: iawienncs GOR cite cate SG o aes 


Signature of declarant. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
May 30, 1942, concerning the labeling 
requirements applying to such oils and 
preparations under the Canadian Food 
and Drugs Act.] 

Cattle: Exports Prohibited Except Un- 
der License —Exportation of cattle from 
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Canada is prohibited, effective June 15, 
1942, except under license issued by the 
Canadian Wartime Food Corporation, 
Ltd., by order of the Corporation dated 
May 20 and published in the Canada 
Gazette of June 6, Ottawa. 

The above order, issued under author- 
ity of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, applies to cattle <other than dairy 
cattle), weighing 700 pounds or more, 
and also to any cattle weighing under 
700 pounds which become eligible for re- 
duction in duty upon entry into the coun- 
try of destination. 

[See par. 701 of the United States-Canada 
Trade Agreement of 1939 for provisions gov- 
erning imports of cattle into the United 
States. ] 


Imported Bibles Exempted From War 
Exchange Tazx.—Bibles imported into 
Canada are exempted from the 10-per- 
cent war exchange tax, effective June 1, 
1942, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 64 of June 10, 
Ottawa. 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Military Regime Instituted on Rail- 
ways.—Military units are to operate the 
railways in Ceylon, according to the Cey- 
lon press. For this purpose, railway men 
are being organized into three units 
(construction, operating, and workshop) 
under the command of the general 
manager. 

Each unit will comprise 18 officers and 
1,063 men. Their normal duties will be 
confined to working the railways in the 
usual way, but on enlistment they will be 
treated as members of the Ceylon Engi- 
neers and be subject to military discipline 
and army orders. 

The men will receive military training, 
including instruction in handling arms. 








behavior. 





to the other. 


Farrar & Rinehart, New York City.} 





Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[ Seventh in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches ] 
Making Conflict “An Instrument of Social Solidarity” 


Economic dynamics is both a cause and a result of economic conflict. Two 
basic origins of economic dynamics are continually operative. 
is the biologic experimentation of nature with human beings. . . . 
the changing natural environment that varies with the discovery of natural law. 
Science puts power into men’s hands and greatly alters the effects of customary 
Invention of gunpowder greatly altered the effects of war. Discovery 
of petroleum altered the technique of courtship. The steel skyscraper considerably 
altered the distribution of urban rents .. . 

History, the record of social dynamics, has used in some accounts the influence 
of great men and in others the changes in the technique of production to explain 
the process of social evolution and revolution. . It appears that both are essential. 

Societies grow or decay as existing institutions do or do not harmonize common 
needs, and as human intelligence is able to construct new rules which will make 
conflict an instrument of social solidarity and individual growth. 

These two ends or goods are, after all, complementary, since each contributes 


{From “Economic Problems in a Changing World,” chapter contributed by R. S. 
Winslow, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of North Carolina. 


The first of these 
The second is 
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All ranks will wear uniforms and will be 
eligible for disability pensions and family 
allowances on army scales. It is re- 
ported that allowances will be made to 
bridge the gap between army pay and 
civilian rates of pay. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—During the week ended 
May 23 large sums of 31-peso dollar ex- 
change were sold to importers on the 
authorization of the Exchange Control 
Commission. 

On May 22 the Exchange Control Com- 
mission informed commercial banks that 
beginning May 25 they could purchase 
directly private-funds foreign exchange 
(that is, exchange arising from other 
than commercial operations) as was 
done previously. This means that pur- 
chases can be made without the interven- 
tion of the Amortization Institute. For 
over a year the commercial banks have 
purchased such exchange, acting as 
agents for the Institute. 

Additional Export Products on 31- 
Peso-to-the-Dollar List —Exporters have 
been granted authorization to sell the 
dollar exchange resulting from the ex- 
port of the following products at the 31- 
peso-per-dollar rate, instead of 25 pesos 
to the dollar: copper in sheets, with the 
exception of a 10-percent quota which 
must be sold at the official rate; animal 
hair, with the exception of a 10-percent 
quota which must be sold at the official 


rate. 
Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline-Rationing-Card System Ex- 
tended.—A system of gasoline rationing 
on a ration-card basis for taxicabs, 
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Inter-American Agricul- 
tural Conference 


Mexico City will be host to 
the second Inter-American Ag- 
ricultural Conference, July 6 to 
July 16. Leaders in the various 
agricultural fields will discuss 
problems relating to important 
war products such as rubber, 
cotton, insecticides, oil, fiber, 

and medicinal plants. Staple 
crops such as coffee, cocoa, and 
grains also will figure in the 
discussions, the general theme 
of which will be “The Impact 
of the Emergency Situation 
upon the Present and Future 
Agricultural Economy of the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Purpose of the conference is 
to effect intensification of agri- 
cultural production in the 
American Republics, with par- 
ticular emphasis on present war 
needs and solution of post-war 
food and fiber problems. 


busses, trucks, tractors, official and spe- 
cial service vehicles, demonstration cars, 
motorcycles, and motorboats was estab- 
lished in Cuba by a resolution of May 14, 
1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
May 19, 1942. Gasoline dealers may sell 
their product to consumers only through 
service stations. Dealers may make sales, 
however, to consumers in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and public-service 
companies, which utilize at least 2,000 
gallons per month. : 


Under the new decree, allotment for 
consumption by bus lines is reduced by 
10 percent, and a 15-percent reduction is 
applicable to commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and governmental vehicles. 
Passenger automobiles fur hire are to 
receive 3 gallons per day. 

[A previous gasoline-rationing plan had 
applied only to private passenger automo- 
biles, which continue to receive 1, 2, or 3 
gallons per day, depending upon their size. 
The resolution therefore, extends it to in- 
clude all other types of automotive vehicles. | 


Price Control and Rationing Office Es- 
tablished.—An Office of Price Regulation 
and Supply has been established in Cuba 
by decree No. 1366 of May 13, 1942, ac- 
cording to the Gaceta Oficial of May 14, 
1942. This office is authorized to pre- 
vent abnormal rent increases, stabilize 
basic commodity prices, control essential 
commodity stocks, and curb excess 
profits. Additional functions of the or- 
ganization are to eliminate hoarding of 
scarce materials, stimulate production of 
essential articles, regulate production of 
nonessential goods, supervise rationing of 
vital materials, and determine their cost. 
Prices of imported and domestic goods, 
with certain exceptions, have been fixed 
at March levels. 

The purpose of the decree is to con- 
serve or best utilize available supplies of 
scarce materials. 
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Conservation of Tubes of Tin and Tin 
Alloys.—Cuba has established conseryg- 
tion measures under which every person 
desiring to purchase a tube of tooth 
paste, shaving cream, or other Sanitary 
articles contained in tubes of tin plate 
or tin-plate alloys, must deliver to the 
store or other source of public supply 
a used tube of similar material and size, 
Retailers of articles sold in such contain. 
ers must, upon placing orders with dis. 
tributors or manufacturers, deliver g 
number of used tubes equal to the num. 
ber of new ones, and of the same size, 
The same procedure must be followed by 
importers. 

Distributors for foreign factories sup- 
plying these products to Cuba are in. 
eligible to apply for priorities or 
certificates of necessity relative to im- 
ports of tooth paste and similar items 
from the United States unless they prove 
possession of an equal number of used 
tubes and are prepared to return them 
to the manufacturer in the United States, 
No permit for reexportation of used tin 
tubes is to be granted unless the con- 
signee is a United States manufacturer 
of the same. 

Excepted from the above provisions are 
tin tubes containing medicinal and phar- 
maceutical products and those to be used 
upon prescription of a physician, dentist, 
or veterinary. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues for the period January 1 to June 
6 totaled 43,966,000 pesos, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Minis- 
try of Finance, compared with 33,063,000 
pesos in the corresponding period of 1941, 

The current-year total includes re- 
ceipts from several special funds which 
in previous years were administered sep- 
arately. Moreover, during the 1941 
period customs revenues and other items 
totaling 1,355,000 pesos were not credited 
to the budget but were diverted to the 
repayment of a 2,000,000-peso advance 
which the Government received in De- 
cember 1940 from the Cuban affiliate of 
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a United States oil company. Allow- 
ing for the foregoing and for other 
factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing the two periods, 
regular budgetary revenues collected 
during the 1942 period exceeded those of 
the 1941 period by about 4,350,000 pesos. 
Regular budgetary receipts for 1942 do 
not include the 3,496,000 pesos collected 
from the tax surcharges created by the 
Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
1941; the proceeds from the taxes es- 
tablished for defense and other emer- 
gency purposes by decree laws Nos. 1 and 
2 of December 31, 1941, and decree law 
No. 14 of February 16, 1942, aggregating 
2,587,000 pesos, and those from the taxes 
established by law No. 31 of November 
22, 1941, for the service of the $25,000,000 
loan, which totaled 4,404,000 pesos from 
January 1 toJune6. The proceeds from 
the foregoing tax measures are deposited 
in special accounts and earmarked for 
the purposes set forth in the respective 
laws. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1942 period totaled 40,905,000 pesos, 
including 2,228,000 pesos additional ap- 
propriations representing mainly in- 
creased compensations of Government 
employees and members of the armed 
forces and police. During the same pe- 
riod last year budgetary expenditures 
totaled 33,604,000 pesos. 

Monetary Stocks.—Monetary stocks on 
April 30 consisted of 90,753,000 pesos in 
Cuban currency and $89,439,000 in 
United States currency, according to 
Treasury sources. These figures com- 
pare with 90,753,000 pesos and $26,398,- 
000 United States currency on April 30 
last year. 

The increase in stocks of United States 
currency was the result of heavy dollar 
imports during the first 4 months or 
1942, to meet the demand for additional 
circulating media which arose from 1942 
sugar-crop operations and from a gen- 
eral rise in prices and wages. 

The stock of pesos currency was in- 
creased during the fortnight ended June 
6 by the issue of an additional 10,000,000 
pesos in Cuban silver certificates from 
a total of 12,900,000 pesos of these cer- 
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tificates which were received from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington on May 29. 


As coverage for this 10,000,000-peso 
issue, $9,800,000 United States currency 
was placed in the Treasury vaults, which 
represents 98 cents for each peso issued, 
in accordance with the law of May 2, 
1942, which authorized the President to 
issue such additional amounts of Cuban 
silver certificates as may be considered 
necessary to meet the demands of the 
money market. 


Delivery of Dollar Proceeds of Sugar 
and Sirup Experts Increased.—The per- 
centage of dollar proceeds from their 
sales abroad which exporters of sugars 
and sirups are required to deliver to the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund, in ex- 
change for pesos at par, was increased, 
effective June 7, from 1 percent to 10 per- 
cent by the Ministry of Finance on June 
3, under the authority conferred upon 
it by decree 341 of February 11, 1942. 
This was done to increase the supply of 
dollars available to the Government as 
backing for the proposed further issues 
of silver certificates and for the purchase 
of gold bullion to be used eventually to 
replace these dollars. The required per- 
centage had been reduced from 30 to 1 
percent on February 25; because the 
peso had reached a premium of approxi- 
mately 1 percent over the dollar, the 
operation of the Fund became un- 
profitable. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Edible Vegetable Oils: Packing, Sale, 
and Labeling Regulated.—The packing 
or sale of edible vegetable oils in Cuba, 
derived from a mixture of two or more 
oils or of oils containing artificial flavor, 
color, or aroma, whether of domestic or 
foreign origin, is prohibited unless their 
containers bear labels which clearly in- 
dicate the source from which the oils 
have been obtained and their composi- 
tion, according to decree No. 1140 of 
April 27, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of April 29, 1942. 

All containers filled with edible vege- 
table oil shall indicate the fruit or seed 
from which such oil has been obtained, 
for instance: “olive oil,” “cottonseed oil,” 
“peanut oil,” “soybean oil,” the fruit or 
seed contained in each case to be shown 
in the same color or print, identical di- 
mensions, and printed, eng-aved, or lith- 
cgraphed in the same form used for the 
word “oil,’’ so that there may be no con- 
fusion whatever on the part of the con- 
sumer, as to the kind of oil which he 
purchases. 


To dispose of canned oils which do not 
fulfill the requirements indicated in the 
above sections, a period of 30 days is 
granted to manufacturers, a period of 
120 days to wholesalers and retailers, as 
of the decree’s publication date. 


The purposes of this decree are to 
stimulate the production and sale of do- 
mestically produced peanut oil and to 
reduce the demand for imported oils. 

Crude Tallow and Quebracho: Import- 
Quota System Modified.—Effective May 
18, 1942, new import quotas have been 
established in Cuba for crude tallow 
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and quebracho, according to decree No. 
1388 of May 15, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of May 18, 1942. Under 
the new quota, an amount of crude tal- 
low and quebracho equal to 20 percent 
of total imports from sources other than 
the United States may be imported from 
countries other than Argentina. Pur- 
chases of these materials from sources 
other than the United States and Argen- 
tina may be made only upon issuance of 
a license by the Cuban customs, and are 
limited to habitual purchasers of neces- 
sary quantities. : 

The reason for the decree is to avoid 
transportation difficulties resulting from 
the shipping shortage. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 


21, 1942, for announcement of previous crude- 
tallow and quebracho import quotas.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sale and Use of Sacks and Containers 
of Materials Other Than Jute and Gunny 
Regulated —Cotton sacks and containers 
made of materials other than burlap and 
gunny, imported into the Dominican Re- 
public duty-free, may be sold only to 
concerns using them exclusively for pack- 
ing local products, according to law No. 
720 of April 16, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of April 21, 1942. More- 
over, such articles may not be sold with- 
out prior approval of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. Authority for pur- 
chase and sale will be given only after 
the purchasing firms prove the use for 
which the articles are intended. The 
provisions of this law are applicable to 
sacks currently within the country. 


The reason for the measure is to pre- 
vent an abuse of the duty-free provision 
for containers used in packing domestic 
products by exercising greater control 
over their ultimate use. 
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Commercial Law Digests 


New Petroleum Law; Hydrocarbons 
and Other Combustible Minerals— 
Dominican law No. 709 of March 27, 1942, 
published in Official Gazette No. 5730 of 
April 4, 1942, restates the principle that 
all subsoil rights belong to the State, and 
that the exploitation of any mineral de- 
posits can only be undertaken by virtue 
of concessions granted to private parties 
for this purpose by the State. 

The scope of the present law covers 
everything relative to the exploration, ex- 
ploitation, manufacture, refining, and 
transportation of petroleum, coal, and 
similar minerals. Petroleum includes 
asphalt, bitumen, pitch, ozocerite, and 
other analogous combustible minerals, as 
well as the resinous fossils and com- 
bustible gases given off by the deposits of 
those minerals. Coal is understood to 
include soft coal, anthracite, lignite, and 
other similar combustible materials. 

The concessions that can be granted 
are (1) for exploration, (2) for exploita- 
tion, (3) for manufacturing or refining, 
and (4) for the establishment of means 
of transportation. These concessions can 
be granted either together or separately. 

Dominican or foreign persons or com- 
panies having legal capacity to contract 
may acquire these concessions; though 
they may not be granted in any case to 
foreign Governments or States, to corpo- 
rations originating therefrom, nor to 
foreign companies not legally domiciled 
in the Dominican Republic. 


‘Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Royal-Palm-Nut Oil: Exportation Re- 
stricted.—Exportation of royal-palm-nut 
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oil from Ecuador was restricted by an 
Executive decree published in the local 
press on May 23, 1942, providing that 25 
percent of the quantity intended to be 
exported must be deposited with the 
Chamber of Industries in Guayaquil, for 
which current prices will be paid, until 
40,000 quintals have been acquired. 
This action was taken for the stated 
purpose of insuring an adequate supply 
for the annual normal requirement of the 
vital domestic oil and soap industries. 


El] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Though business suffered its usual sea- 
sonal decline in May, general economic 
activity was somewhat above normal for 
the month. 

At the close of a successful coffee sea- 
son, cash purchasing power is unusually 
high and Salvadoran dollar balances in 
the United States are considerably larger 
than usual. This year, however, the in- 
creased purchasing power cannot find its 
usual outlet, for importations are at low 
ebb because of wartime curtailments of 
trade. El Salvador is experiencing real 
shortages in some lines of basic goods 
as well as in many consumers’ commodi- 
ties, and prices are rising markedly. As 
a result of the high unsatisfied cash pur- 
chasing power, an inflationary tendency 
is definitely evident. 

As their stocks dwindle, merchants are 
anxious to place heavy orders in the 
United States—practically their sole 
source of supply at present. Business- 
men and consumers alike, however, show 
a definite understanding of the economic 
problems brought about by the war situ- 
ation and are willing to cooperate with 
the Government and to make all reason- 
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able sacrifices to further the United Na. 
tions war effort. Price ceilings have beep 
fixed for kerosene, copper, and tires, ang 
sales of these commodities and others 
including iron and steel, are under con. 
trol. A strict rationing system for gagpo. 
line, Diesel oil, and other petroleum prog. 
ucts went into effect on June 1, super. 
seding an informal control which haq 
been in operation for 2 months. 

Local banks appear to be in a sound 
condition and report that short-term 
loans are being repaid promptly. In 
general, money is “easy.” With the 
coffee season finished, there is little qe. 
mand for loans, and some concern jg 
being felt regarding the use of accumy- 
lating funds and mounting current de. 
posits. Despite the existence of ready 
cash and large private exchange hold. 
ings, Salvadoran Government finances 
continue to show a deficit. The decline 
of imports, from which Government rey- 
enue is largely derived in the form of 
import duties, accounts for the deficit, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all trade, both import and 
export, is now with the United States, 
There is a very marked tightening of 
credit on the part of United States ex. 
porting firms. While foreign collections 
remain exceptionally good, they have 
fallen off both in volume and aggregate 
amount as a result of curtailment of 
United States exports and lack of ship- 
ping space. Internal collections, nor- 
mally slow, are now “prompt,” as re- 
tailers throughout El] Salvador are anx- 
ious to obtain as much as possible of the 
large importers’ dwindling stocks. 

The shipping situation is beginning to 
be acute, as regards both north-bound 
traffic carrying coffee and other exports 
to the United States and south-bound 
tonnage bringing imports to this coun- 
try. Many orders on which export li- 
censes have been granted cannot be 
moved. A definite shortage of newsprint 
as well as of iron, steel, copper, building 
materials, tires, and tubes is particularly 
to be noted. 


AGRICULTURE 


Marketing of the 1941-42 coffee crop is 
now virtually comp’eted, and El Salva- 
dor again finds itself with no carry-over, 
the Regulatory Quota having been sold 
elsewhere than in the United States. 
The curtailment of shipping, however, 
is holding up the final completion of 
many contracts for the sale of coffee. 

The current cotton crop of about 
1,200,000 pounds is less than half of the 
average yield, and only about one-third 
that of last year. The sugar crop was 
large, but the surplus is being absorbed, 
as usual, by Honduras. Food crops, par- 
ticularly corn and beans, the staples of 
the Salvadoran people, will be small, and, 
though prices have risen considerably, 
fluctuation is being somewhat stabilized 
through operation of the free-trade 
agreement with Guatemala. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Despite an acute shortage of construc- 
tion materials, private residence and 
commercial building continues at a good 
pace, as has been noted during the past 
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4years. As material is lacking for rein- 
forced-concrete construction, new work 
js being started in the native “bahare- 
que,” a type of adobe. With the excep- 
tion of construction essential to the 
pasic economy of El Salvador, the Gov- 
emment permits no new construction 
which uses imported material. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Rigorous New Measures Taken by 
Nazis —The German authorities are en- 
deavoring to divert rail traffic to the 
Rhine, and to divert short-distance 
traffic from the German reaches of the 
Danube to the railways, according to 
press advices. 

The first measure has been effected by 
prohibiting the acceptance by the Reichs- 
pahn of goods to be transported from 
Strasburg, Kehl, Karlsruhe, or Mann- 
heim to places on the middle or lower 
Rhine or on the Dutch or Belgian reaches 
of the Rhine. 

As to the second measure, a decree pro- 
hibits the use of the Danube for the 
transport of goods between Regensburg 
and Linz and Vienna. Shipping is ur- 
gently needed for long-distance traffic 
on this river. Certain tariff reductions 
for the transport of goods on the Danube 
were abolished April 1, in view of the 
heavy pressure of shipping in both di- 
rections on the river. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Despite dislocations resulting from 
shortages of certain lines of imported 
merchandise, business in Guatemala dur- 
ing May continued at a fair level. Bank 
deposits have been increasing, and money 
has been circulating more freely because 
of favorable prices received for the 1941- 
42 coffee crop. The Guatemalan 1941- 
42 coffee quota to the United States has 
been filled so far as domestic export per- 
mits are concerned, but 90,000 quintals 
(69,012 bags of 60 kilograms each) 
remain to be shipped. Collections con- 
tinued to be reported as generally satis- 
factory, and local credits were somewhat 
easier. 


AGRICULTURE 


No change has occurred in the out- 
look for a large coffee crop for the ap- 
proaching 1942-43 season. Banana pro- 
duction has been somewhat curtailed, 
largely because of uncertainty in regard 
to transportation. The chiquibul (sec- 
ond-grade chicle) season is now in prog- 
ress. This gum is being exploited for 
the first time since the first World War. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Guatemalan foreign trade during April 
was fairly well sustained, although im- 
Ports were slightly lower than in previ- 
ousmonths. According to the local press, 
trade between Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor has increased as a result of the new 
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“free-trade” treaty. Guatemala is re- 
ported to be supplying the neighboring 
Republic with cement, canned goods, and 
textiles, in exchange for such products 
as henequen bags and shoes. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Antiprofiteering and Antimonopoly 
Laws.—Antiprofiteering and antimo- 
nopoly laws were enacted by the Guate- 
malan Legislative Assembly prior to its 
adjournment on April 30, 1942. Under 
a legislative decree of April 24, profits 
from the sale of imported merchandise 
are not to exceed the maximum percent- 
age of profit made on each type or Class 
of such merchandise during the year 
1939. Violators of this law are liable to 
heavy prison sentences and fines. Un- 
der another legislative decree of the 
same date, exclusive-distribution or ex- 
clusive-sales contracts, covering articles 
handled by manufacturers, importers, 
and merchants, as well as by agents and 
representatives of foreign firms, are pro- 
hibited. Agents of foreign firms may 
continue to hold exclusive representa- 
tions, but must offer, sell, or distribute 
their products without preferences, dis- 
crimination, or exclusive privileges. 


Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —Remittances of 
dollar exchange to the United States 
are being made, for all current transac- 
tions not subject to freezing control, in 
1 to 3 days. 


The Exchange Control Commission is 
still refusing to permit the transmission 
of funds abroad by, from, or for persons 
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of enemy nationality, in accordance 
with the freezing decrees. 

Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for April 1942 totaled 733,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 1796,- 
000. Comparative figures for April 1941 
are, respectively, 791,000 and 825,000 
lempiras. 


Hungary 


Transport and Communication 


Road-Rail Cooperation on New Basis.— 
Cooperation between rail and road 
services in Hungary has recently been 
placed on a new basis. 

Truckers are to operate with the Hun- 
garian State Railways, and the railway 
station officials are authorized to pass on 
to road transport any consignment of 
goods for which they deem carriage by 
trucks more convenient, it is stated. 

Those engaged in trucking are thus ex- 
cluded from undertaking services on their 
own account except over distances of less 
than 12% miles. On the other hand, 
truckers are guaranteed by the State 
Railways a minimum yearly income cor- 
responding to a yearly performance of 
14,900 miles a truck and of 12,420 miles a 
trailer. 

Industrial and commercial undertak- 
ings operating their own road transport 
services are entitled to continue to do so. 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Road Transport Sharply Cut—There 
has been a drastic curtailment of road 
transport in Eire, due mainly to the 
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shortage of rubber and the need for con- 
serving tire stocks. 

The three main operators of passenger 
road transport in Eire, namely the Great 
Southern Railways, the Great Northern 
Railway (Ireland) , and the Dublin United 
Transport Co., Ltd., have agreed to reduce 
their schedules. 

Of the railway-owned services, many 
long-distance gasoline-driven busses are 
being taken off, and communication by 
road is being maintained only on short 
routes between towns and connecting 
railheads. 

Motor drivers have already been in- 
structed to observe a maximum speed of 
35 miles per hour. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Increases in Various In- 
ternal Tazes.—Various internal taxes in 
Madagascar have been increased tempo- 
rarily by 50, 20, or 10 percent, for the 
benefit of regional, communal, and 
chamber-of-commerce budgets, by an 
order of November 19, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
December 20, following approval by the 
French Government. 

The following taxes on goods have been 
increased by the percentages specified, 
effective January 1, 1942: statistical and 
control taxes on firearms and slaughter 
tax, 50 percent; consumption tax on im- 
ported and domestic tobacco products, 
except ground chewing tobacco, 20 per- 
cent; consumption taxes on imported and 
domestic alcohol and other products (ex- 
. cept tobacco) and import taxes and 
license taxes, 10 percent. 

Formerly certain of these taxes had 
been increased by 20 or 10 percent (de- 
tails not available). 

Textile Fabrics, Embroideries, and 
Clothing: Import-Tax Schedule Re- 
vised.—The schedule of import taxes on 
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China Honored by New 
U. S. Stamp 


In recognition of China’s 5- 
year stand against the Japanese 
invaders, the United States 
Postmaster General has au- 
thorized the issuance of a spe- 
cial 5-cent commemorative 
postage stamp which will go on 
first-day sale at Denver, Colo., 
on July 7, 1942. Thereafter it 
will be available generally 


throughout the country. 
The central motif of the new 
Chinese commemorative post- 


age stamp will be a contour map 
of China, to the left of which 
will appear a portrait of Abra- 
ham Lincoln enclosed in an oval 
border, with Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Repub- 
lic, appearing in a similar posi- 
tion to the right of the map of 
China. 

Sun Yat-sen on many occa- 
sions stated that he had been 
inspired by Lincoln and that he 
had been motivated by the 
principles laid down by the 
Great Emancipator at Gettys- 
burg. 





fabrics, embroideries, clothing, and 
other articles of various textiles import- 
ed into Madagascar for consumption, 
has been revised by an order of Novem- 
ber 20, 1941, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar on December 20, 
following approval by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Bandages of cotton fabrics, plastered 
splints of cotton knit goods, and cotton 
stockinette and jute coverings for wrap- 
ping refrigerated meats have been ex- 
empted from import duty by this order. 





“Who's telling who where to get off ?” 
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The new ad valorem rates on fabrics 
clothing, and similar items, are as fol. 
lows (former rates varied greatly ae. 
cording to kind): transmission belting, 
5 percent; cotton fabrics, plain, twilleg, 
drills, billiant or figured, and fabrics of 
mixed rayon and cotton, 6 percent; ang 
all fabrics other than those enumerateg 
above, including embroideries, clothing, 
and other made-up articles, 10 percent, 


Martinique 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Specified Medicinals Exempted From 
Import Duties.—A list of specified medic. 
inal products on the special Martinique 
tariff may now be imported into that 
area duty-free, according to the Journa] 
Officiel de la Martinique of April 11, 
1942. 

{Under the above regulation, the medicinal 
products specified may be imported into 
Martinique free of duty regardless of their 
country of origin. Previously, these items 
were subject to import duties when origi- 
nating in all countries except France. In. 
formation on specific products in the list 
may be obtained from the American Repub- 
lics Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Do. 
mestic Commerce. | 


Newfoundland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Specified Foods Subject to Price-Con- 
trol Regulations.—The Newfoundland 
Commissioner of Public Health and Wel- 
fare, under authority of the “Newfound- 
land Defense (Prices of Goods) Regula- 
tions, 1941,” has prohibited the sale, or 
offering for sale, of some 25 food prod- 
ucts at prices exceeding current prices, 
as of May 2, 1942, except under and in 
accordance with the terms of a license 
granted by him or on his behalf, under 
an order known as the “Food (Current 
Prices) Order, 1942,” effective May 30 
and published in the Newfoundland Ga- 
zette of June 2, St. John’s. 

Current price means the price at which 
food of substantially similar description, 
quality, and quantity was sold or offered 
for sale by the seller on similar terms 
and conditions on May 2, 1942. 

The order does not apply to the sale of 
food as part of a meal. 

An order of the Commissioner dated 
December 29, 1941, and effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, placed a price ceiling on liq- 
uid cow’s milk, including skimmed milk, 
based on the current price as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941. 

The products included in the schedule 
to the new order are as follows: meats of 
all kinds including sausages and pud- 
dings (but not including meats preserved 
by salt or pickle); bologna sausage; 
tinned milk, including condensed, evap- 
orated, and dried; butter; butterine; 
oleomargarine; cheese; bacon and ham; 
tinned meats; dried fruits, including 
raisins, currants, and prunes; tinned 
vegetables; tinned soups; dried peas; 
dried beans; canned and bottled fruits; 
rice; rolled oats; oatmeal; onions; sugar; 
tea and cocoa. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Change in Duty on Cows: Exemption 
of Specified Articles From War Tar.— 
From May 24, 1942, the duty on cows 
(tariff item 27) imported into Newfound- 
Jand is $22.50 each, or the former rate of 
30 percent ad valorem under all tariffs, 
whichever is lower, and the 7%4 percent 
ad valorem war tax has been removed 
from several classes of imports, accord- 
ing to a notice issued by the Newfound- 
Jand Secretary for Customs published in 
the Commercial Intelligence Journal of 
June 6, Ottawa. 

The products exempted from the war 
tax of 714 percent ad valorem, which has 
applied from November 30, 1940, to most 
imports from nonsterling countries, in- 
cluding Canada, are as follows: Fish- 
hooks (item 352); ships and other ves- 
sels, except small craft (item 423); vari- 
ous ship equipment (item 424); and ani- 
mals and poultry for breeding purposes 
(item S—1106). 


Palestine 


Exchange and Finance 


Income-Tax Ordinance Amended.— 
Amendments to the income-tax ordi- 
nance, 1941, designed to increase revenue 
and the number of taxpayers went into 
effect April 1, 1942, according to the Pal- 
estine Gazette of March 30, 1942. The 
principal amendments include: a reduc- 
tion of the personal exemption from 
£P250 to £P200; an increase in the flat 
rate assessed companies from 10 to 15 
percent; and a provision for higher rates 
for assessable incomes of over £P800. 

The amendment allows a married man 
an exemption of £P100 for his wife, £P40 
for his first child, £P30 for his second 
child, £P20 for the third, and £P10 for 
the fourth child. The maximum exemp- 
tion is, therefore, £P400, the same as it 
was urider the original ordinance. Un- 
der that ordinance an individual who 
maintained “a wife or child” was allowed 
a deduction of £P150, which, added to 
the personal exemption of £P250, came 
to £P400. 

For every pound of the third £P400 of 
chargeable income the tax has been in- 
creased from 100 mils to 125 mils per 
pound; for the next £P400 the tax has 
been increased from 125 mils to 200 mils; 
for the next £P500 from 150 mils to 300 
mils; for the next £P500 from 200 to 400 
mils. The tax on every pound of the 
remainder is 500 mils. 

[For announcement of adoption of the orig- 


inal ordinance, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeEKLy of April 11, 1942.] 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Revenues 
during the first quarter of 1942 totaled 
$5,082,600, while expenditures were $4,- 
479,800, according to a report of the 
Comptroller General. Corresponding fig- 
ures for 1941 are, respectively, $4,031,600 
and $3,316,000. e 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Reduction of Import Duties 
on Wide Range of Products Extended 
Until Close of 1942; Additional Items In- 
cluded.—The temporary reduction of im- 
port duties on a wide range of products, 
which was originally established for a 
3-month period expiring May 27, 1941, by 
decree No. 5289 of February 27, 1941, and 
subsequently extended for an additional 
period, has now been continued until De- 
cember 31, 1942, according to an an- 
nouncement of May 29, 1942, from Asun- 
cion. The new decree adds a number of 
items to the list which is to enjoy this 
preferential customs treatment, as from 
May 22, 1942, until the end of the year. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
19 and June 7, 1941, for previous announce- 
ments of the promulgation and extension of 
decree No. 5289.] 


Articles of General Necessity: Sales 
Controlled; Declaration of Stocks and 
Imports Required.—Authorization to de- 
termine what articles shall be considered 
of general necessity, the sale of which 
shall be subject to control, is given to the 
Direcci6n General de Industria y Comer- 
cio of the Ministerio de Agricultura, 
Comercio e Industrias, by decree No. 
11394, promulgated March 5, 1942. All 
industries, factories, importers, agents, 
wholesale and retail merchants, and pro- 
ducers must make a declaration of stocks 
of articles of general necessity which 
they have in their possession, and make 
supplementary declarations of all ship- 
ments received in the future. The Direc- 
tion General of Customs is to advise the 
Direction General of Industry and Com- 
merce of all withdrawals of articles of 
general necessity from customs ware- 
houses. 


[For announcement of the reestablishment 
of the import and export permit system see 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19, 1941, 
and for announcement of the establishment 
of the Municipal Price-Control Commission 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 
24, 1942.] 

Coconuts, Copra, and Industrial Tal- 
low: Exports Subject to Permit.—Expo- 
tation of raw coconuts, copra, and indus- 
trial tallow is subject to permit issued by 
the Direcci6én General de Industria y 
Comercia, according to decree No. 11513, 
promulgated March 12, 1942. Manufac- 
turers of coconut oil and industrial tal- 
low are obliged to sell to soap factories 
up to 1,200,000 kilograms of coconut oil 
and 900,000 kilograms of industrial tal- 
low annually at the maximum price of 
44 pesos per legal kilogram and 26 pesos 
per legal kilogram, respectively. 


Peru 


Economic Conditions 


The immediate and long-term eco- 
nomic outlook in Peru was regarded as 
unusually favorable at the close of May 
cwing to the agreements with the United 
States which assured markets for the 
principal Peruvian products. Commer- 
cial activity in general was well sus- 
tained, though demand continued to ex- 
ceed sales possibilities because of the 
lack of assortments and incomplete 
stocks of foreign goods. 

An easy dollar-exchange situation ex- 
isted as a result of reduced volume of 
remittances for imports under the priori- 
ties system and export sales at remuner- 
ative prices. Agricultural and manufac- 
turing activities remained at the satis- 
factory levels of previous months. Ex- 
ports of castor seed, rubber, and rubber 
products were prohibited in the interest 
of local industries and, also, in the case 
of rubber, to comply with the conditions 
of the agreement with the United States. 

Mining output was maintained at a 
high level, and, if present production 
rates are observed, a record year in lead 
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and zinc output is forecast, while copper 
production should equal that of 1941. 
Air-transportation facilities to the 
United States were improved with the 
inauguration of daily service. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


As a supplementary measure to im- 
prove the food supply and stimulate po- 
tato production, the Government made 
provisions for purchasing any crop sur- 
plus at remunerative prices. Exports of 
cinchona bark are prohibited until the 
supplies available for domestic consump- 
tion are assured, and the State has re- 
served jungle lands planted with native 
varieties of this bark. 

Favorable climatic conditions this year 
and fewer pests are expected to result in 
a satisfactory cotton harvest as regards 
both quality and quantity. The Cotton 
Chamber’s 1942 cotton-crop estimate of 
1,500,000 quintals differs slightly from 
the 1941 output, though this forecast 
may be affected by the final results in 
the Piura Valley where a water shortage 
still prevails. Preliminary statistics in- 
dicate that cotton exports during the 
first quarter of 1942 were well below those 
of the same period of 1941. The cotton- 
purchase agreement with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation is generally looked 
upon as one of the most beneficial devel- 
opments of recent years. 

Present trade forecasts indicate a 
probable decrease in sugar production 
this year because of the delayed arrival 
of water and the overhauling of equip- 
ment. However, active demand and 
high prices tend to encourage producers 
and exporters. Combined exports dur- 
ing the January—March period of 1942 
slightly exceeded those for the same 
period of 1941. 

Official estimates place the 1942 rice 
yield at substantially less than in 1941 
because of insufficient water and adverse 
meteorological conditions in the princi- 
pal producing centers. 

According to reliable sources, both the 
sheep and alpaca wool clips in 1942 will 
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be better than the 1941 yields because of 
adequate rainfall and pastures in the 
southern region. Moderately good de- 
mand for alpaca and sluggish demand 
for sheep’s wool were reported. The es- 
tablishment of ceiling prices in the 
United States, the lack of shipping space, 
and the uncertainty as to United States 
purchases, especially of alpaca, are cauSs- 
ing uneasiness among wool interests. 
Stocks were reported heavy at Mollendo. 

Shipments of Peruvian coffee during 
the first 2 months of 1942 were low, and 
the exportation of coffee has been pro- 
hibited until December 1, 1942, to assure 
the requirements of domestic consump- 
tion. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Peruvian imports declined in volume, 
comparing the first quarters of 1941 and 
1942, but corresponding values advanced 
slightly. The export tonnage over the 
same periods also receded, whereas the 
respective values rose. Both the import 
and export values this year broke all pre- 
vious records for the same period during 
the last decade. 

The wholesale-price commodity index 
advanced further from 352 in March to 
357 in April and the cost-of-living index 
from 219 to 220. Protested drafts de- 
clined in number from 264 to 153 and in 
value from 260,000 to 101,000 soles, com- 
paring February and March of this year. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Situation.—All military and 
civil flying activities in Peru are now ad- 
ministered by the newly created Peru- 
vian Air Ministry, according to press 
advices. 

Air-line operations in Peru are con- 
trolled by two companies, Pan-American 
Grace Airways and Companhia de Avia- 
cién “Faucett” S. A. Most of the routes 
formerly operated in Peru by Deutsche 
Luft-Hansa are covered by Pan-Ameri- 
can Grace Airways. The Condor Co. 
has also suspended operations, and its 
equipment, together with the Deutsche 
Luft-Hansa equipment, has been taken 
over by the Peruvian Government. The 
Government is using the machines ac- 
quired from these two companies for 
emergency flights. 

Most of the Condor routes are covered 
by the operations of the Faucett Co., 
which operates a fleet of about a dozen 
planes. This concern, besides operating 
air services, also builds airplanes—high- 
wing monoplanes powered by Wright 
motors. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


RAW-MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Because of the growing shortage of 
crude rubber and scrap iron, which no 
longer can be imported, the Swedish 
Government has launched a _ nation- 
wide publicity campaign urging the en- 
tire population to collect and sell scrap 
rubber and iron. 

Because of a shortage of imported fuel 
and inadequate water supplies, measures 
are now being taken by the Swedish Gov- 
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ernment and the power companies pre. 
paratory to the introduction of the 
rationing of electricity next fall. 

In addition to the unsatisfactory re. 
ceipt of coal and coke from Germany, 
Sweden so far has been unable to cyt 
the planned quantities of wood essentia] 
for fuel and for the production of wood. 
pulp and cellulose feedstuffs. Because 
of the uncertainty of future fuel im. 
ports, the Swedish Government and the 
labor unions have been cooperating in 
organizing a large-scale recruiting of 
workers for accelerating timber cutting. 
The 1942-43 wood-cutting program of 
the State Fuel Commission has been in- 
creased from 50,000,000 cubic meters to 
55,000,000 cubic meters, to provide more 
firewood. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt—On May 31, 1942, the 
Swedish national debt amounted to 
6,768,000,000 crowns. On December 31, 
1941, the national debt totaled 6,149 ,000,- 
000 crowns, while on May 31, 1941, it 
stood at 4,997,000,000 crowns. 

Budget Deficit, Current Fiscal Year— 
The Swedish budget deficit for the fiscal] 
year ending June 30, 1942, is expected to 
amount to 2,146,000,000 crowns, or about 
350,000,000 crowns more than estimated, 
because of increases in defense appro- 
priations. 

Taxation.—The Swedish Minister of 
Finance recently announced that in- 
come and property-tax rates would not 
be increased for the next fiscal year. The 
special defense-tax rates will be raised, 
however, to produce an estimated 10,- 
000,000 crowns of new revenue, which is 
needed to balance the budget. It is un- 
derstood that the defense-tax rates. will 
be increased by means of an upward slid- 
ing scale in the rate paid by individuals 
and by increasing the flat rate paid by 
corporations from 10 percent to 12 per- 
cent. 

Payments Agreement Concludéd With 
Bohemia-Moravia.—An agreement has 
been reached between Bohemia-Moravia 


Good news from home 
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and Sweden relative to the transfer of the 
proceeds of Swedish private-debt claims 
in the “Protectorate,” according to a 
Swedish press report of May 4, 1942, re- 
ceived from Stockholm. 

The agreement applies to yields having 
matured or maturing during the period 
October 1, 1940, to December 31, 1942. 

Payments are to be made through the 
German-Swedish clearing. The Swedish 
claims in Bohemia-Moravia are not large. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chocolate Confectionery (Milk Fats), 
Egg Noodles, Yoghourt: Pure-Food 
Standards Modified.—Swiss pure-food 
regulations concerning the composition 
of certain food products have been made 
less exacting by an ordinance of Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, published in the Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales on the following day and 
effective from December 26, 1941. 

The requirement of a minimum of 10 
percent of milk fat in all chocolate con- 
fectionery and like products has been 
canceled, and a minimum of 5-percent 
milk fat is prescribed only in certain 
cases, while the various vegetable oils 
may be used to replace cocoa butter up 
to a maximum of 5 percent of the weight 
of the finished product, in products de- 
rived from cocoa. 

In egg noodles and the like the required 
minimum egg content has been reduced 
from 150 grams to 75 grams per kilogram, 
and for yoghourt the minimum solid resi- 
due (exclusive of fat) has been reduced 
from 9.5 to 9.0 percent. 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Passenger Service Somewhat Cur- 
tailed —Trains on the Federal system 
and the principal private railways are 
being limited in composition, and extra 
coaches are added only if the normal set- 
up is filled to capacity with both seated 
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Swiss Conservation 
Measures 


A few months after the out- 
break of war, the Swiss Govern- 
ment, realizing that imports of 
raw materials would be sharply 
curtailed, decided to exploit in 
every way possible the raw ma- 
terial in the country and to be- 
gin systematically to collect and 
utilize all essential waste prod- 
ucts. 

Each city and each commun- 
ity has its organization for the 
collection of waste paper, tin 
cans, tubes, tinfoil, rags, leath- 
er, rubber, iron and other metals, 
refuse vegetable matter, and 
bones. In apartment houses 
waste is delivered to the janitor, 
who keeps in the cellar separate 
sacks for old newspapers, other 
scrap paper, rags, tin cans, tooth 
paste and other tubes, leather 
and rubber, and scrap metals. 

After proper segregation, the 
various materials are delivered 
to the wholesale trade or direct- 
ly to manufacturers at fixed 
prices and according to con- 
tingents set up by the Swiss War 
Industries and Labor Office. 


and standing passengers, states the 
European press. 

As from March 16, a curtailment oi 
services was made on a number of Fed- 
eral and private lines, representing about 
3 percent of the existing passenger 
traffic. Acut of some 10 percent had been 
made in October 1941. 

It was customary in Switzerland to 
lengthen trains as soon as there were 
signs of all seats being occupied, but the 
recent traffic restrictions were necessary 
because of a temporary shortage of 
electric power and the ever-increasing 
difficulties of maintenance and renewal 
of track and rolling stock. 

Train heating is now carefully con- 
trolled, and renewed appeals have been 
made to passengers to open and close 
doors quickly and not to leave windows 
open. 

Cheap week-end tickets have not been 
issued since March 16, in order to pre- 
vent heavy peak traffic on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but special summer holiday 
tickets are on sale. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Fewer “Diners” on Trains.—The Minis- 
ter of War Transport has made further 
substantial reductions in the number of 
restaurant cars on trains, British press 
reports state. 

During the Easter period all restaurant 
cars were withdrawn from steam trains, 
and in many cases they are not being 
returned. Under existing conditions it 
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is not possible to provide extra food and 
refreshments at railway stations, and 
passengers making long journeys are ad- 
vised to take their food with them. 

New Portable Overpass Developed.— 
A portable all-steel overpass, which can 
be set up as either a temporary or a per- 
manent structure to relieve traffic snarls 
at a busy intersection, has been developed 
in England, according to press reports. 

The overpass is a one-way, single-lane 
structure and is intended to be erected 
over a regular two-lane crossing. By 
allowing one lane of traffic to move with- 
out regard to the stop-and-go signal, it 
speeds the flow of traffic and also lessens 
the danger of collisions, it is stated. 

Three or more spans, each of which is 
a rigid one-piece unit, comprise the over- 
pass—the end spans being joined to the 
center by means of bolts. It is claimed 
that the overpass can be assembled in 
2% hours and that it will support 10- to 
15-ton moving loads. It is comparatively 
light in weight, however, and can be 
transported from place to place by 
motortruck. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


A committee consisting of five physi- 
cians and chemists has been appointed to 
study the scarcity and increased sales 
price of chemical and medical products; 
and 105 such products, on which the 
price is to be controlled, are listed by an 
Executive decree dated May 15 and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 27, 
1942. Holders of stocks of chemical and 
medical products, as well as proprietors 
or caretakers of premises where such are 
kept, must make a sworn statement of 
their stocks to the Ministry of Public 
Health. The committee is empowered to 
inspect all warehouses or premises con- 
taining chemical products and medicines, 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


“‘FuSEES” AID BaD-VISIBILITY LANDINGS IN 
CANADA 


For landing in bad visibility, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines have adopted a railway 
device, “fusees,” to mark the approach 
to an airport runway, states the Cana- 
dian press. 

Four fusees, which burn a bright red, 
are placed at the end of a landing strip 
and have been found to penetrate hazy 
atmosphere better than the electric field 
lighting. ‘The fusees are spiked and can 
be stuck in the ground. When lit they 
burn for several minutes. 

Trans-Canada draws on the railway 
stores throughout Canada for the fusees 
as they are needed. 


PROGRESS IN CHILE 


The development of airplane construc- 
tion in Chile has been aided by the es- 
tablishment in Santiago of a civil avia- 
tion school, the first of three to be or- 
ganized. Instruction in aerodynamics 
and other subjects will be given. 

In the past, the securing of airplanes 
has been by purchase rather than by 
construction locally because of the dif- 
ficulties encountered in acquiring the 
necessary materials. 

Interest is growing in the construction 
of model airplanes and their educational 
value, and El] Mercurio, Santiago news- 
paper, is sponsoring a group of model- 
plane clubs. It states that it will give 
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Eat All the Cheese 
You Like 


You may now eat all the cheese 
you like. A year ago American 
consumers were asked to eat less 
cheese in order that urgent British 
requests might be met. That 
emergency has passed, however, 
thanks to the industry of manu- 
facturers and consumer coopera- 
tion in eating less cheese. 

In the past 14 months the Mar- 
keting Administration of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has purchased more than 
366,000,000 pounds of cheeses for 
Lend-Lease and other purposes. 
To continue the supply of around 
250,000,000 pounds to Britain each 
year, purchases by that agency will 
continue. 

Our current cheese production is 
running at about 1,000,000,000 
pounds per annum, estimates in- 
dicate. This is ample to meet cur- 
rent and prospective demands. 

So, help yourself to the cheese. 
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all possible aid to groups of 30 or more 
students who wish to form clubs. It will 
run a triweekly column on the news of 
interest to enthusiasts, and will publish 
plans and instructions once each week. 


Automotive 
Products 


INSTALLMENT CONTRACT PERIOD EXTENDED 
IN BRAZIL 


Installment payments on motor ve- 
hicles for hire in Brazil will be payable 
over a longer contract period under an 
order of May 9. 

The order applies to payments of 
promissory notes arising from the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles, operated and 
driven by their owners, which are used 
for transporting passengers and freight, 
as well as to installment payments on 
purchase contracts of a similar nature, 
but where sellers retain title until final 
liquidation. 

The payments will be divided into tws 
equal parts falling due in successive 
months, thus extending the original con- 
tract period. Not more than one pay- 
ment, on the same contract, can be de- 
manded each month. The debtor must 
prove that his obligations fall within the 
meaning of this law. 





U. K. Wants To Buy BATTERIES OF Larp- 
uP CARS 


Car owners who will lay up their pri- 
vate cars at the end of June have been 
asked by the Ministry of Supply to offer 
the batteries for sale to their loca] 
garage. 

The batteries will be used, where suit- 
able, for essential civil transport, thus 
saving materials and labor in the pro- 
duction of new batteries. 

A schedule of appropriate prices is 
being issued to garages. 


Beverages 


COLOMBIA’S BEER, LAST YEAR 


During 1941, a total of 81,407,667 liters 
of beer were produced in Colombia. This 
figure, however, does not include the pro- 
duction of the Department of Narino for 
the months of November and December 
1941. 


Chemicals 


WPB Now CONTROLS PYRETHRUM 


Since rotenone was put under complete 
allocation and end-use control by WPB, 
pyrethrum, a floral derivative, has be- 
come increasingly important in the man- 
ufacture of insecticides. Since pyreth- 
rum, because of its extended use, is like- 
wise becoming scarce, it has now also 
been brought under official control. 


Under the order no pyrethrum may be 
delivered without authorization of the 
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pirector of Industry Operations; he may 
also direct the use to which it may be put. 

While it has been demonstrated that 

rethrum thrives in various parts of the 
Ynited States, our total requirements 
pave been imported. 

Originating as an industry on the Dal- 
matian coast of Yugosalavia, it migrated 
io Japan, and for a number of years that 
country was the world’s leading source. 
tately, parts of Africa have taken up 
the cultivation of pyrethrum flowers, 
particularly Kenya, British East Africa, 
and the Belgian Congo, and in recent 
years the bulk of United States require- 
ments have originated in that conti- 
nent. The industry is also gaining a 
foothold in Latin America, particularly 
Brazil. 

In 1940, the latest year for which de- 
tails are available for publication, py- 
rethrum imports into the United States 
aggregated 12,600,000 pounds valued at 
dose to $3,000,000. Of the total, 10,- 
387,000 pounds originated in British East 
Africa and 2,030,000 pounds in Japan. 
smaller quantities came from Italy, Yu- 
goslavia, Brazil, Peru, and the Belgian 
congo. 

Pyrethrum flowers are picked by hand, 
and labor costs have made its produc- 
tion in the United States unprofitable. 
Recent reports, however, indicate that 
a machine has been developed for the 
purpose, and in all likelihood the indus- 
try may now make some headway in this 
country. 


BRITAIN Moves VicoROUSLY TO INSURE 
LIME FOR FARMERS 


Urgent consideration is being given by 
the British Government to the mainte- 
nance of lime supplies for farmers for 
the 1942-43 season. Because of labor 


problems in the lime industry and the 
increasing demands of other industries 
besides agriculture for lime, limestone, 
and chalk, there may be a serious short- 
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Whom To See—Where To Find Them 
Let USIS Tell You 


Businessmen, industrialists, and others coming to Washington 
who require information, or who are in doubt as to the proper 
Government official or officials to contact for a discussion of their 
problems, will avoid confusion and save time by making use of 
the expanded services of the United States Information Service, 
conveniently located at 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

Trained information clerks are available to answer questions, 
and staff specialists are available for personal interviews. Tele- 
phone inquiries may be made by calling Executive 3300. 





age in the total supply for the winter 
liming season unless farmers take sub- 
stantially larger amounts of their lime 
requirements during the summer than 
they formerly have in that period and 
thus enable lime producers to operate 
their works throughout the year at maxi- 
mum capacity. 

To encourage advance buying it has 
been decided to make a summer delivery 
payment to farmers as an emergency 
measure. This payment will amount to 
an increase from 50 percent to 75 in the 
contribution made by the exchequer 
under the Land-Fertility Scheme. It 
will be payable in respect of the cost 
of deliveries made under the plan and 
will be received by occupiers of agri- 
cultural land during the period from mid- 
May to the end of August. This payment 
is intended as compensation for the in- 
convenience and additional costs that 
might be involved in storage and double 
handling of lime supplies. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


Fertilizers having high citric soluble 
phosphate have been made at Alipore 
and Bangalore, India, from phosphatic 
nodules. Investigations are being con- 
ducted on the production of phosphoric 
acid and phosphorus from phosphate 
rock. Urea from ammonia and carbon 
dioxide using high pressures have been 
made in good yields at Bangalore, and 
moderate quantities of formaldehyde are 
being manufactured. 


IRELAND HUNTS PHOSPHATES 


Because of the current fertilizer short- 
age in Eire, intensive search is being 
made for local phosphate deposits by the 
Mineral Exploration & Development Co., 
recently established by the Government 
to locate and develop the mineral re- 
sources of the country. 


MeExiIco ADVANCES IN VARIED CHEMICAL 
FIELDS 


Sulfuric acid is made on a large scale 
from smelter gases by a plant in north- 
ern Coahuila, according to a Mexican 
trade report. Another plant produces 
acid from sulfur by the contact process. 
The only sulfur now available in Mexico 
is found in San Luis Potosi, and a plant 
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has recently been completed for refining 
it. A new factory is making carbon bi- 
sulfide with sulfur from the San Luis 
deposits and will be able to meet do- 
mestic requirements, which are about 150 
tons annually. 

Two Mexican plants are making hydro- 
chloric acid. The sodium-sulfate by- 
product is used to prepare sodium sul- 
fide, of which the country produces all 
requirements of the leather industry. 
Several lakes in northern Mexico are 
sources of sodium sulfate. They give a 
product which is not free from chlorides 
but which can be used successfully in the 
glass industry. However, a plant to pro- 
duce chloride-free sulfate is being in- 
stalled at one of the lakes, and the output 
will be used at a new sulfate-pulp plant. 

Production of nitric acid is very low, 
but the largest dynamite plant in Mexico 
produces its own requirements from im- 
ported sodium nitrate. 


LEAKS 


CAUSE. 
TROUBLE 
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An electrolytic alkali plant, Productos 
Quimicos Mexicanos, has begun opera- 
tions in Mexico City, with a capacity of 
3 tons per day. Other products include 
potassium chlorate, copper sulfate, and 
calcium arsenate, the latter made from 
domestic arsenic. 


Production of natural sodium carbon- 
nate is still in the preliminary stages, 
but about 3 tons per day are being pro- 
duced at Lake Texcoco. A new plant 
will soon open in Mexico City to make 
precipitated calcium carbonate. In 1940 
Mexico imported 447 tons of precipitated 
chalk, valued at $21,000. 


SPAIN’s RED-OxIDE SHIPMENTS 


A total of 4,556 metric tons of red oxide 
of iron were exported from Malaga, 
Spain, during the first 11 months of 1941, 
compared with 4,888 in 1940. 


SoutH AFRICA FEELS FERTILIZER “PINCH” 


The war has made heavy demands on 
the fertilizer industry of South Africa, 
particularly for superphosphate. Before 
the war South Africa imported 100,000 
tons of superphosphate annually from 
the Netherlands, and, with this supply 
cut off, the industry has faced a serious 
shortage. Important local factories 
have also been entirely dependent in the 
past on imported phosphate rock for the 
production of superphosphate. By care- 
ful planning, however, the industry has 
been able so far to keep the country sup- 
plied with its requirements of fertilizer. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE FOR URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan demand for carbon 
tetrachloride was comparatively small 
before 1939. Since that time it has been 
used extensively in making sheep rem- 
edies, and imports have increased con- 
siderably. In 1940 they amounted to 
190,400 pounds, compared with 99,600 
pounds in 1939. Imports for 1941 also 
showed a substantial increase. 
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Coal and Coke 


Nazis Stop CoaL SHIPMENTS TO SWEDEN 


Swedish imports of German coal have 
been completely stopped, say press re- 
ports from Europe. Swedish authorities 
were informed that no more coal would 
be exported from the ports of Stettin, 
Danzig, and Gdynia prior to May 15, and 
no assurance is given that the regula- 
tion has been relaxed since that time. 


Exports of coal and coke through 
Hamburg and the Dutch port of Delfziel 
have also ceased, it is stated. Authori- 
ties recalled that coal exports to Sweden 
were stopped on another occasion, ap- 
proximately 2 months before the German 
attack on Russia. Explanation offered 
was that rolling stock had been taken 
over by military forces. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


New Bic POWER PLANT FOR HUNGARY 


A central electric power plant is being 
built in Hungary as a joint project by 
the Vereinigten Gluhlampen und Elek- 
trizitaets A. G., and the Hungarian 
Bauxit-Bergwerks A. G., according to 
European press reports. Much of the 
technical equipment has been ordered 
from Switzerland, and it is expected that 
the plant can be put into operation by 
November 1942. 


Swiss FRAME 10-YEaR PLAN FoR Hypro 
PLANTS 


A 10-year plan for the construction of 
power plants has been accepted by the 


WE ARE BUYING 
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Swiss Bundesrat (legislature). It 
planned to build hydroelectric plants 
along the Rhine at Schaffhausey 
Rheinau, Koblenz, Sachingen, and Birs. 
felden. There will also be a plant gt 
Rupperswil, one on the Hinterrhein, and 
one in the Canton Tessin. The pro 
Andermatt plant is being given further 
study. 


POWER-PLANT SITUATION IN UNITEp 
KINGDOM 


Several new electrical power plants in 
Britain, started before the war, are now 
in operation or are nearing completion, 
High priority ratings are being granteq 
for necessary materials if the plants cap 
be finished in time to help in the war 
effort, but no priorities are being alloweg 
for post-war developments. 

Electrical power stations in genera] 
operated successfully during the past 
year, it is reported, even though the aver. 
age efficiency showed a slight decrease 
compared with previous years. This re. 
portedly was because economy in per. 
formance was considered to be of legs 
importance than security of supply and, 
therefore, a number of leSs efficient sta. 
tions were maintained as a precaution. 
ary measure. , 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Swiss MEALS MORE FRUGAL Now 


Eating habits in Switzerland, a coun- 
try filled with famous hotels and resorts, 
are veering away from the luxurious 
toward the frugal, and only three courses 
are now being served at one meal. In- 
dicative of the dwindling variety of food 
is the fact that corn is taking the place 
of rice and white flour is used for baking 
cookies and similar delicacies—not 
bread. Shortage of grains has brought 
about shifts in baking methods too; 
hereafter only round-shaped bread will 
be made, as such loaves require less 
flour; breadstuffs made with yeast may 
be sold only 2 days after being baked. 

Switzerland, known as a land of cheese, 
may have more of this dairy food avail- 
able than formerly, as spring usually 
means an improvement in the milk 
supply. However, only 15 grams of 
butter will be served per person at 
breakfast. 

Limited amounts of sugar for hot 
drinks can be obtained in restaurants, 
but, offsetting this improvement, fish is 
to be prepared only for main courses and 
fish hors d’oeuvres are to be _ stricken 
from menus. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE AUTHORIZED FOR ENTRY UNDER 
QUOTAS 


The United States Bureau of Customs 
announced on June 9, 1942, preliminary 
figures showing the quantities of coffee 
authorized for entry for consumption 
under the quotas for the 12 months com- 
mencing October 1, 1941, provided for in 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
as follows: 
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——- 


Country of production 


—————— 


Signatory countries: 
Brazil_-. 
Colombia 
Costa Rica---- 
Cuba. 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
EI Salvador--- 
Guatemala. 
Haiti 
Honduras... 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Peru... 
Venezuela. -- 
Nonsignatory countries: 
British Empire, except Aden and Canada._- . 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and its posse ssions 
Aden, Yemen, and Saudi Arabia___-_- 


Other countries, not canmnaamabaieise Inter-American Coffee Agree- 


ment 














| Authorized for entry for 
Quota quan- consumption 
tity ! semen _ 
As of (date) Pounds 
Pounds 
| 1,401, 426,521 | May 30,1942 | 744,783, 143 
475, 086, 450 Ge.2.< 327, 321, 579 
| 30, 144,642 | June 6, 1942 2 30, 114, 626 
12, 109,603 | May 30, 1942 3, 534, 828 
Oe es es ee 
22,634,408 | June 6, 1942 2 18, 340, 667 
96, 657,909 | May 30, 1942 75, 191, 611 
80, 715, 477 3) : vacate 
| 41, 436,647 | June 6, 1942 239, 425, 888 
| 3, 287, 588 |_....do , 2 2, 339, 137 
74, 966, 100 | May 30, 1942 31, 796, 023 
32, 078, 385 | ee * 20, 760, 476 
3, 767,088 | June 6, 1942 23, 110, 901 
38, 094, 430 a 2 36, 282, 572 
| 
17, 674, 322 | 3 bh ie Se ee 
19, 669, 574 | May 30, 1942 | 13, 109, 769 
6 G78, 000: |... .00s2.05-4. 875, 809 
12, 276, 800 | eS Scaler. 








1 Quotas revised effective Feb. 26, 1942. 


BrRAZIL’S COFFEE EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
April 1942 amounted to 950,923 bags of 
60 kilograms each, against 595,907 bags 
during March of this year. 


Cocoa IN BAHIA STATE, BRAZIL 


For statistical purposes the Bahia 
cocoa-bean crop year is considered to be 
from May to April, inclusive. The fol- 
lowing table shows production and ex- 
portation by months for the crop year 
which ended with April 1942: 


Cocoa Bean Production and Exportation, 
Bahia, Brazil 





i 
lp wt Exporta- 
Month | I roduction| tion 

ng | 

Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 

1041 | kilograms kilograms 
May 12, 035 | 8, 950 
June | 125, 138 | 117, 261 
July . | 220, 187 | 205, 505 
August 267, 398 | 214, 190 
September 282, 507 | 263, 327 
October | 286,562 | 262, 147 
November | 217, 253 | 171, 524 
December 288, 259 280, 887 
1942 
January 238, 295 | 147, 313 
February ‘ 140, 653 | 178, 781 
March 64, 184 | 77, 967 
April... 240 | 71,017 
Total 2, 142, 711 1, 998, 869 





Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia during April 1941 and April 
1942 were as shown in the following table: 





Destination April 1941 7. 1942 
Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 
| kilograms | kilograms 
United States 40, 700 | 63, 092 
Argentina. 900 | 4, 200 
Portugal | 1, 500 
Chile_. 600 | 
South Africa 417 
Brazil (other States) _. | 1, 500 | 2, 225 
Total 44,117 | 71,017 





The intermediate crop of cocoa beans— 
which runs from May 1942 to September 
1943—-will reportedly be about 900,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each. 


Pervu’s CoFFEE INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Peru’s 1941 output of coffee is estimated 
by producers and exporters at about 105,- 


2 Per telegraphic reports. 


3 Import quota filled. 


000 bags of 60 kilograms each, compared 
with a slightly lower figure for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Consumption estimates vary widely. 
Figuring on the basis that the output in 
1941 was 105,000 bags and deducting the 
official exports of 52,228 bags, the avail- 
able supply for local consumption was 
about 53,000 bags. Although domestic 
consumption is said to have increased in 
recent years, the elimination of the Euro- 
pean markets has made available for ex- 
port to other destinations practically all 
the supplies that formerly went to 
Europe. 


Owing to Peru’s relatively small output, 
as a rule no coffee stocks are held by 
producers or by merchants. All supplies 
pass from the hands of growers to the 
domestic consumption market or are 
exported as soon as the crop is harvested. 

Under the Coffee Agreement, the quota 
runs from October to September each 
year, and exporters fill their quotas im- 
mediately. Consequently the coffee has 
to be stored for several months before 
new shipments can be effected under 
the new quota year. For this reason 
coffee stocks are carried in the production 
places for periods of 5 to 6 months. 
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The following table shows exports of 
coffee during 1940 and 1941: 

















Country of destination 1940 1941 
Bags of 60 | Bags of 60 
Hulled green coffee: kilograms | kilograms 
United States__......._--- 14, 291 34, 349 
RE conchae see nance 5, 306 9, 559 
1) pipe Raper. Biers steht So SGP tid aac 4 5- 
pe eS hee ree 1, 418 4, 726 
Great Britain - -_--- PAOD 705 hee cas 
Premee: .... 52. Py t= 7 eGR ad SRS ha 
Rate tisipncn acsbeiyees-< 362 1, 750 
Coloma 50. ; 86 159 
Ce SPREE Tes Ae a ee s 
PAs enediide anes EN aibas G ea 848 
SOOO. ons pc ecndaces puccelascminc eee 242 
pS ENE EERSTE EE = FRE ae 173 
Cee | 95,207 | 51, 806 
Unhulled green coffee: Obie. ft 358 
Ground coffee: Colombia - --- 
| 


aeavagiage 64 





While no official or trade estimates are 
available with reference to stocks as of 
December 31, 1941, it is indicated by 
competent sources that the carry-over 
on that date was not important. 


The absorption by the United States of 
a considerable share of the lost European 
trade under the agreement is considered 
as very satisfactory in helping the Peru- 
vian coffee industry. The beneficial ef- 
fects of this agreement were reflected in 
the operations of local producers who 
were able to maintain a normal rate of 
activity during 1941 and the first quarter 
of 1942. 


Cocoa SHIPMENTS From TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Exports of cocoa from Trinidad in 
April 1942 amounted to 2,479,959 pounds, 
compared with 1,110,016 pounds a year 
earlier. Exports for the first 4 months 
of 1942 amounted to 6,603,987 pounds, 
against 13,370,124 pounds for the first 
4 months of 1941. 

By reason of a poor crop and a shortage 
of labor, resulting in small and un- 
certain production, no reliable estimate 
of the output for May is practicable. 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE BUSINESS: REORGAN- 
IZATION AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Coffee exports from Venezuela over 
cne first 3 months of 1942 amounted to 
140,251 bags (60 kilograms each), com- 
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pared with 433,805 bags shipped during 
the same period of 1941. The heavy drop 
thus far in the current year is due to 
reduced exports to the United States and 
the complete shutting off of European 
markets. In pre-war years the Euro- 
pean continent accounted for around 170 
percent of total Venezuelan exportations. 


Over the past 2 years the United 
States has been the heaviest taker of 
Venezuelan coffee, shipments to that area 
last year having constituted 67 percent 
of the total. During 1941, however, 
there was a heavy overshipment from 
Venezuela to the United States under 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement; 
consequently the 1942 schedule calls for 
a reduction. According to one local 
source, the 1941-42 coffee quota for the 
United States is now practically filled, 
so no more consignments to this country 
during the current coffee year can be 
counted on. 

The National Coffee Institute of Vene- 
zuela has recently been reorganized in 
such a manner as to give it a semiofficial 
status. In recent years the Govern- 
ment has assumed such extensive control 
over many important activities involving 
the coffee industry that it is not unnat- 
ural that the Coffee Institute should be 
made to conform with this situation. 


Under the new set-up the Institute 
is headed by a single director, instead of 
a board of directors. The head official 
is appointed by the President and is to be 
considered as an actual employee of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

In addition to this administrative rear- 
rangement, certain functional activities 
of the organization have been altered and 
broadened. New regulations provide that 
the Institute shall extend its activities 
to include any agricultural crops, in ad- 
dition to coffee, that the President of the 
country considers deserving of attention. 
Discount and rediscount operations, for- 
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Norway Suffers As Nazis 
Loot Fuel Resources 


Germand demands on Norwegian 
lumber, coal, and oil resources are 
seriously cutting into that nation’s 
supplies, say European press re- 
ports. The results are drastic 
shortages in Norwegian fuel re- 
quirements. 

At least 5,500,000 cubic feet of 
lumber are set aside by agreement, 
probably for airdromes and bar- 
racks, leaving an amount far short 
of that normally used for fuel. 

Even more serious are the devel- 
oping shortages in coal and petro- 
leum. Reserve supplies of railway 
lubricating oil have been seized by 
Germany, it is reported, and rail- 
way coal supplies are almost ex- 
hausted. 

The fishing industry has suf- 
fered curtailment also, largely 
owing to shortages of fuel oil for the 
boats. Steamer service from 
Trondheim to Narvik is operating 
only sporadically, and automobile 
movement is rare, though a number 
of cars were in operation during 
the summer of 1941. 





merly limited to 180 days’ duration, have 
now been extended to 270 days, and the 
loan amount restriction of 2,000 bolivares 
has been removed. It is provided that 
any of the operations of the Institute 
are to bear prior approval of the Ministro 
de Agricultura y Cria (Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Livestock). 


In connection with this reorganiza- 
tion, the Institute announces an exten- 
sion of its program for improving and 
rationalizing the domestic industry. It 
is pointed out that other countries have 
been increasing coffee production and 
expanding participation in world mar- 
kets. So unfavorable has this situation 
become for Venezuela that steps must be 
taken to secure a better system of pro- 
duction and marketing to correct the 
errors made in the past. 

The Institute has been sending techni- 
cians to different parts of the country to 
teach growers better methods and proce- 
dure. Areas recently visited include Ta- 
chira, Merida, Aragua, Caraboba, Mir- 
anda, and the Federal District. The In- 
stitute also publishes information dealing 
with methods of combating pests, im- 
provement of soil, and like activities. 


Dairy Products 


EIRE’s BUTTER OUTPUT 


Creamery butter production in Ireland 
was reported at 658,000 hundredweight 
during the year ended March 31, 1942, 
an amount approximately the same as 
during the preceding fiscal period. 

In the more recent period production 
was reduced by an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and in 1940-41 the output 
suffered from a long period of drought. 
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Fruits 
STRAWBERRY CROP IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ontario’s strawberry crop, which 
varied between 6,000,000 and 10,000,009 
quarts in the past few years, is expecteg 
to amount to about 5,000,000 or 6,000,009 
quarts this year. It is possible that the 
scarcity of sugar will cause most of the 
berries for processing to be processed jp 
brine instead of being preserved with 
sugar. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA BERRIES 


A large proportion of the berries pro. 
duced in British Columbia in the pagt 
have been grown by Japanese, and, as the 
Nipponese have now been removed from 
coastal areas, a Short crop is expected, 
Despite the anticipated shortage, ar. 
rangements have been completed with 
the British Ministry of Food for the de. 
livery to Great Britain of 500 tons of 
strawberries packed in a sulfur dioxide 
solution. 

Prior to the war, shipment of straw. 
berries to the United Kingdom was in 
effect a disposal of surplus production at 
prices below those prevailing in the do. 
mestic market. The present agreement 
is on a price basis that will allow a fair 
return to the grower. Successful conclu- 
sion of the agreement involving a definite 
tonnage is considered to be the forerun. 
ner of additional orders for small fruits 
and tree fruits, pulped for jam manu. 
facture. 

In 1941 the British Columbia Provin- 
cial Department of Trade and Industry 
arranged for the shipment of 3,000 long 
tons of such fruit to the United Kingdom, 
which formerly imported approximately 
17,000 tons of strawberry pulp from the 
Netherlands and Bulgaria and most of 
its apricot and raspberry pulp require- 
ments from Spain and Tasmania. 


Nazis Get Mucu Citrus Fruit From 
VALENCIA, SPAIN 


Exports of citrus fruits from the Va- 
lencia District of Spain during the 


1941-42 season to the end of March 
were: 62,936,483 kilograms of oranges; 
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53,185 kilograms of lemons; and 24,695 
kilograms of grapefruit. 

Trade estimates indicate that produc- 
tion of Valencia oranges in the 1941-42 
season was about 40 percent less than 
Jast season, or about 410,000 metric tons. 

Unusually cold weather during Janu- 
ary and February has reduced the quan- 
tity of the fruit available. 

It is understood that the British may 
be unable to procure all the 600,000 cases 
contracted for; estimates place total 
shipments to the United Kingdom at 
about 550,000 boxes, or a total of 24,750 
metric tons. 

The bulk of the shipments went to 
Germany. The close of the season will 
shortly terminate this business. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT STOCKS IN MAJOR PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


Wheat stocks in the four major ex- 
porting countries—United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia—on July 
1, 1942, are expected to be about 1,450,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 1,185,000,- 
000 bushels last year and the 10-year 
(1931-40) average of 598,000,000 bushels. 
The prospective reduction in production 
in the United States may be partly offset 
by an increase in Canada, analysis by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reveals. 

European production is not expected 
to exceed that of last year, and may be 
slightly smaller, depending largely upon 
weather conditions during the next few 
weeks; this would be the third poor crop 
in succession. A substantial reduction 
in acreage in Australia appears probable. 


URUGUAY’S RICE 


Uruguay will, it is estimated, have an 
exportable surplus of domestic unpol- 
ished rice amounting to 1,000 tons, orig- 
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inating in the northern Departments of 
the country. 


Spices and Related Products 


HattTi’s SPICE SHIPMENTS 


Spice exports from Haiti during the 
year ended April 1942 are shown in the 
table below: 











Kind Kilograms 

Anise. __- PFE era SOM Ee nt haere 1, 227 
Sesame - ed icine 1, 229 
Thy me_.- oe ip deal bane 67 
Obit pepper : File 14 daa 8, 251 
Sar NS : 656 
Tumeric. --_- J by. 59, 789 
Allspice-__- 1, 450 
"TOes...... clined dias « sopaiee 72, 669 








FRENCH OCEANIA’S VANILLA-BEAN BUSINESS 


Exports of vanilla beans from French 
Oceania during the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1941, amounted to 53,725 kilo- 
grams, compared with 15,623 kilograms 
exported during the fourth quarter of 
1940. 

A comparison of the exports, by coun- 
tries of destination, for the fourth qua- 
ters of 1940 and 1941 follows: 





Fourth quarter— 
Destination _ 














| 1941 
| Kilograms ee 
United States... _. iA 10, 562 6, 480 
Australia_- | 1, 655 .: 111 
Canada. Soak = 3, 406 1, 938 
New Zealand_. ee ‘ 501 
| REET eee cerca 694 
\- 
5 Re ee ee i. 15, baad, 53, 724 





The prices of vanilla at Papeete Tahiti 
were high and constantly rising during 
the final quarter of 1941. A comparison 
of the average prices of the three best 
grades exported from French Oceania, 
for the last quarters of 1940 and 1941, is 
as follows: 

[Francs per kilogram] 





| White label | Yellow label) Green label 
Month — 
E 1940 | 1941 m1 | 108 1940 3 1941 ast bar 1940 | 1941 











October........] 240 | 310| 240] 310] 165 | 190 
November. 315 | 320]; 310; 315 | 235 200 
December. -.- -- 385 | 340 | 385 340 | 295 210 











Note.—Average selling rates (in francs) in Tahiti for 
United States dollars: 43.164 during last quarter of 1941 
and during last quarter of 1940. 

Besides the regular export duties col- 
lected by the government of French 
Oceana on all vanilla shipped from Pa- 
peete (2 percent ad valorem plus 50 cen- 
times per kilogram), the variable war 
tax on vanilla exported during the 
fourth quarter of 1941 was fixed at 24.28 
francs per kilogram. For the first quar- 
ter of 1942 the variable. war tax on va- 
nilla was fixed at 66.30 francs per 
kilogram. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Sugar production in Peru during 
March 1942 was estimated at 28,000 short 
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tons, making a total of about 85,000 tons 
for the first 3 months of 1942. Con- 
sumption in March 1942 aggregated 8,300 
tons, compared with 8,600 tons in March 
1941. During the first 3 months of 1942 
consumption was 33,000 tons, compared 
with 34,000 tons in 1941. 

Trade forecasts refer to a probable 
reduction of about 22,000 tons in pro- 
duction this year as a result of water 
shortage and necessary overhauling of 
equipment. Because of the abundance 
of cane, the mills worked uninterruptedly 
last year, whereas usually they cease op- 
erations at the middle of the year to 
make the necessary adjustments and re- 
pairs in the machinery. 


SPAIN’s HONEY CULTURE GROWING, BETTER 
METHODS URGED 


With the view to increasing honey out- 
put, beekeepers in the Valencia area of 
Spain are being urged to adopt the 
American system of moving hives from 
one part of the country to another to 
take advantage of the seasonal blooming 
of flowers. 

Owing to the current sugar shortage, 
honey culture is becoming increasingly 
important in Spain. The number of 
fixed beehives in Valencia Province is re- 
ported at 4,689, while those moving from 
place to place number 40,643. 

Honey which normally sells at 5 cents 
per pound in Spain now costs nearly $1, 
it is stated. 


Iron and Steel 


GREATER ROLLING-MILL CAPACITY FOR 
CANADA 


Expansion of Canada’s steel rolling- 
mill capacity is indicated by press re- 
ports of new installations, the rebuilding 
of an old plate mill, and the addition of 
new rolling-mill capacity. 

Of the 1,828,589 short tons of scrap 
iron and steel consumed in Canada in 
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1940, 1,323,501 tons were used in steel 
furnaces, 46,050 tons in rolling mills, 45,- 
920 tons in ferroalloy furnaces, 28,691 
tons in iron blast furnaces, and 9,427 
tons in furnaces processing artificial 
abrasives. In 1940 the scrap consumed 
by steel furnaces, averaging 72.4 percent 
of the total, was made up of 541,582 tons 
of scrap originating in consuming works 
and 781,919 tons collected throughout the 
country. 

Imports into Canada of scrap iron and 
steel rose sharply in 1940—to 415,981 
short tons—compared with 177,564 tons 
in 1939. Exports, on the other hand, 
dwindled to 3,261 short tons in 1940 from 
93,837 tons in the preceding year. 


SwIss PURCHASES FROM REICH 


Imports of iron and steel into Switzer- 
land from Germany increased during the 
first 6 months of 1941 to a total compa- 
rable to that for the same period of 1939, 
says the European press. 


VENEZUELA May PropuUcE More IRON 


Looking to exploitation of iron mines 
in the State of Bolivar, Venezuela, pre- 
liminary work has been progressing, 
according to reports. A study of naviga- 
tion of the Orinoco River has been con- 
cluded, and construction of the railroad 
and motor roads is under way. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHORTAGES LOOM IN BRITAIN 


English harnessmakers are having 
difficulty in satisfying the increasing de- 
mands for harness, largely because of 
shortages in materials. The strong de- 
mand is due to increased agricultural 
activities and to gasoline shortages, it is 
reported. 

The situation is an indication of diffi- 
culties appearing throughout various 
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German Civilian Wants To 
Travel? “Get Sick!” Is 


Answer 


All ordinary civilian travel by 
rail has now been barred in Ger- 
many, according to the European 
press. Only those whose work com- 
pels them to travel and persons 
with permission to travel to a 
health resort may use the railways. 

Passengers are advised to carry 
documents proving their right to 
travel, and those found traveling 
contrary to orders will be pun- 
ished—being sent, in serious cases, 
to a concentration camp. It is em- 
phasized that the railways are es- 
sential at present for the Nazi 
armed forces. 





trades which manufacture or use miscel- 
laneous leather products. At present, 
leather production stands at 25 percent 
of normal. Saddlery products are selling 
poorly, it is said, although exports are 
holding up well. 

Luggage and handbag manufacturers 
are also running into shortages in mate- 
rials, although, again, exports are well 
up. Most serious shortages in luggage 
manufacture are in metal fittings, woolen 
linings, and webbings. Domestic demand 
has been consistently in excess of supply, 
despite government curtailments on con- 
sumers. 

The shoe-repair trade finds heavy 
bends difficult to obtain. Crepe-rubber 
soles were used in repairing for a time, 
but present regulations forbid the use of 
any but reclaimed rubber in shoe repair. 
All rubber taken from shoes must be sal- 
vaged, according to the regulation. 

Concentration of factories requiring 
leather was continued throughout the 
first part of 1942. 
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BRITISH FOOTWEAR BUSINESS 


Though exports of English footwear 
held up well during 1941 and the firgt 
quarter of 1942, the domestice market 
has fallen to about half its normaj 
pre-war figure, various trade statistics 
show. Most of the slump is attributable 
to difficulties in securing leather supplies, 

The footwear industry was operating at 
reduced rates of production during the 
period from April 1 to May 31. Approxj- 
mately 50 percent of the shoes manufac. 
tured after July 1 are to be utility, or 
National-Mark shoes, according to plans 
now being made. 

Losses sustained in the export trade 
during the 1941-42 period were made 
good by new markets, partly developed 
in the United States. The entire shoe 
output for 1942, however, will probably 
come to about two-thirds of normal pro. 
duction. There are fewer retail outlets 
and concentration of manufacturing in 
fewer factories reached its final stages 
during the first quarter of 1942. 

Sales for February 1942 were 25 percent 
above those in February 1941. Complete 
figures, however, show that sales for the 
period February 1941 to February 1942 
were off 0.8 percent compared with the 
like period during 1940-41. 

Third-quarter 1941 sales slumped 213 
percent below those of the corresponding 
quarter in 1940. Price increases being 
an important factor, actual quantities 
of shoes sold are probably less than fig- 
ures show. 

Despite the falling off of sales, manu- 
facturers are reported unable to fill 
retailers’ demands, which are for chil- 
dren’s wear, clogs, and better lines of 
men’s shoes. Consumers’ allowances are 
being cut an additional 25 percent, to 
coordinate demand and supply. 

Manufacturers have _ experienced 
paper-container shortages, and have 
turned to using old silk stockings for 
wrappings, it is said. The boxes in 
existence are utilized for at least three 
trips. Shoe accessories are also in de- 
mand, particularly wool and rubber. A 
rush for crepe-Soled shoes developed 
during the first quarter of 1942, and 
wool supplies are short. 

Effects of the British White Paper on 
Exports were at first depressing, but 
manufacturers became more assured 
when it was learned that materials not 
on the lend-lease program may be ex- 
ported. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BaLsA Woop PLACED UNDER IMPORT 
CONTROL 


Balsa wood has been placed under 
import control as of June 10, 1942, by 
order of the War Production Board, 
under an amendment to General Im- 
ports Order M-63, which controls the 
import of a list of strategic materials. 
Effective immediately, no balsa wood 
may be imported except by certain 
Government agencies or by special per- 
mission of the Board. 
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Balsa wood is used for airplane parts, 
life rafts, and other products where 
lightness is especially desired. 


GERMANS DEVISE NEw PLywoop BARREL 


A German trade paper reports the suc- 
cessful manufacture of a plywood barrel 
designed to save both iron and wood. 
This barrel, which has convex walls and 
concave bottom and lid, is made from 
yery thin strips of peeled veneer. The 
walls of the barrel are wound in puttee 
fashion in two to three overlapping lay- 
ers. Layers one and three are put on 
clockwise and layer two counterclockwise. 

A metal core is used as a mold, and 
around it are wrapped the strips of 
yeneer, which have been treated with 
synthetic resin. After the layers are put 
on the mold, a steel hood is placed over 
the barrel and steam is released inside 
the core. This expands and presses the 
overlapping strips into a homogeneous 
and fairly smooth wooden body. 

The side walls and the spout opening 
may be reinforced by placing wooden 
hoops around them in the same way. 
The lid and bottom of the barrel are of 
laminated wood and are made concave 
as an additional reinforcement. Barrels 
to be used for liquids have the lid and 
bottom glued in. 

Several advantages are claimed for this 
barrel. Low-quality lumber can be used 
in its construction, and the saving ob- 
tained by the use of plywood barrels as 
against stave barrels amounts to 40 per- 
cent in the case of those intended for dry 
materials and 60 percent in those for 
liquids. The saving in iron for barrels 
having the same size and sturdiness is 
30 percent and 75 percent, respectively. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


New RAYON MACHINERY NEEDED, SAYS 
BRITISH AUTHORITY» 


New types of machinery will be nec- 
essary to take advantage of the poten- 
tialities of rayon staple fiber, in the opin- 
ion of the president of the Textile 
Institute of Manchester. He states that, 
although in recent years the use of exist- 
ing machinery has been an important 
consideration, designers should be giving 
thought to the development of new ma- 
chines. Particular reference was made 
to the possibilities of new spinning ma- 
chinery in which fibers would remain 
parallel from the producer of the rayon 
to the spinner, thus avoiding opening, 
carding, and other preparatory steps; 
and to machinery to handle filaments of 
approximately one denier in a 6-inch 
Staple. 


CANADA’S FARM-MACHINERY TRADE 


In March 1942 Canada’s imports of 
farm machinery and implements were 
valued at $2,270,543, and exports totaled 
$730,240, according to press reports. 
Both figures represent decreases, com- 
pared with the reports for March 1941, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


during which month imports were valued 
at $2,416,674 and exports at $1,042,842. 

The leading exports and imports for 
March 1942 are shown in the following 
table: 











Item | Imports Exports 

Harvesters and binders $14, 793 $72, 633 
Tractors _ ..- = ee eee ee 
Tractor re pairs. a = ee 875, 132 
STOMDINOS. .... <.- ass oitsed 45, 920 34, 347 
TE con so oe cos Sueceges Gee 1. pseaneoae 
IIIS), 102 5 eolieamdbs une eee” 13, 903 
Jy, 8 ARR Seat / 1S eee ie 
Grain cleaners...........--...- Se tetera 
Cream separators - ---_---- 1 10, 566 790 
hs oS < Siplevcn en tual GFP fickelnbcine 
NN ara i Sy a 
Milking machines._ 18, 659 1 105, 258 
Cultivators - - 1 28, 045 18, 774 
Sprayers and dusters. 4  _  N 
Feed cutters _ se SORE >: | 
Grain drills. - --- jewel 33, 857 2 54, 148 
Horse rakes - ------ “ “ , aR eee aes Z 
Hay rakes-_- aioe S sara sncaietie andi 1, 757 
Mowers... --- bao 13, 310 3 31, 437 
Manure spreaders. ¥ 3, 569 ” 
Disk harrows- ---..-- | 2, 243 “14, 498 
Drag harrows. ------ 3, 950 2, 012 
Potato planters - _. - - 3. Gees 
Spades and shovels |------s-2-2- 6, 604 
Disk plows. 5, 246 1 9, 532 
Moldboard plows. - 98, 386 203, 987 
Vegetable ers. RW eS wn 
Traction ditching machines... 4 See 
Farm lighting plants. fb ee ee 
Implement parts and attach- | 

ments Saas Sad antes renedene es toakerae aif 150, 638 
Implements unspecified . - 3, 273 8, 768 





1 Includes repair parts. 

2 Includes seeders. 

3 Includes reapers. 

In February 1942 Canada’s imports of 
farm machinery and implements reached 
$2,882,262; in January the total was 
$2,010,750. 


Motion Pictures 


Nazis SEIZE AND RUN UKRAINE’S MOVIE 
BUSINESS 


A new company to operate the motion- 
picture theaters in the Ukraine has re- 
cently been formed by the Reich 
Commissariat, according to the Ger- 
man press. The new organization, to 
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be known as Ukraine-Filmgesellischaft 
(Ukrainian Film Co.), will function as a 
subsidiary of the Zentrale Filmgesell- 
schaft Ost (Central Film Company for 
the East) and will manage all the prop- 
erty of the former Soviet industry, it is 
stated. 

At present approximately 50 motion- 
picture theaters are giving performances 
in that area. It is stated that the films 
to be furnished by the new Nazi com- 
pany will have Ukrainian subtitles. 


Nonferrous Metals 


NEw MAGNESIUM PLANT FOR CANADA 


Construction of a new magnesium 
plant in Ontario at a cost of $5,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 by the Wartime Metals Cor- 
poration has been reported. The plant, 
which it is stated will extract magnesium 
from dolomite, is expected to go into pro- 
duction soon. 

The Wartime Metals Corporation, with 
headquarters in Ottawa, was recently or- 
ganized to produce metallic magnesium 
and other war metals needed in the Gov- 
ernment’s war effort. 


CHILE’s COPPER PRODUCTION 


Bar copper produced in Chile in Feb- 
ruary 1942 amounted to 38,398 tons, 
which, though less than the January 
output, was 16.7 percent greater than the 
32,888 tons of copper produced in Feb- 
ruary 1941. 


MExIco’s BISMUTH 


All bismuth produced in Mexico during 
the first 8 months of 1941 was exported, 
as well as practically the entire output 
of arsenic. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR TIN IN SWEDISH 
CONTAINERS 


Since the war cut off Sweden’s supply 
of tin plate, normally imported from 
the United States, Germany, and Nor- 
way, stocks of tin plate and tin for 
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tinning have dwindled. An embargo 
placed on September 1, 1941, on tin plate 
not owned by the Government has stim- 
ulated the use of thin black iron sheets 
as a substitute for tin in the manufac- 
ture of containers and cans for food- 
stuffs. With the inside of the can coated 
with lacquer and the outside decorated 
in colors, this new packaging material 
has been effectively used in containers 
for candy. 

Containers made of these black iron 
sheets were first used and tested last year 
in Sweden and in Germany. Experi- 
ments show that the lacquer coating has 
a high degree of resistance and hard- 
ness, and no damage to the lacquer coat- 
ing was discovered even when heated to 
a temperature of 100° C. But the lac- 
quers used must not be soluble in salt. 

A campaign for the collection of tin 
scrap is also reportedly being conducted 
in Sweden. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


INDIAN OILSEEDS CROPS 


The second forecast of the Indian win- 
ter oilseeds crops of 1941-42 indicates 
that 3,123,000 acres were under rape and 
mustard seeds in States and Provinces 
representing 94 percent of the total area 
sown to these crops in India. The cor- 
responding estimate for 1940-41 was 3,- 
141,000 acres. No estimate of the yield 
is available. 

Final figures for the 1940-41 season 
were 6,063,000 acres and 1,083,000 long 
tons. It should be noted that the sec- 
ond-forecast figures do not include the 
area of rape and mustard sown mixed 
with other crops in the United Provinces, 
which represented approximately 2,476,- 
000 acres in 1940-41, nor the area under 
rape and mustard in the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar, placed at 67,000 acres in 
1940-41, according to the final forecast. 
Present condition of the 1941-42 crop is 
reported as fairly gocd. 
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Nazi Rule Brings Bike Tires 
“With Resilience of Wet 
Dish Rag” 


To the thousands of “slightly 
odd” ideas proposing substitutes 
for rubber tires, add this one: 

Bicycle dealers in Nazi-occupied 
Denmark are selling paper rope to 
be used in place of inner tubes on 
front wheels. The thickness of a 
highly inflated bicycle tube, the 
rope is stuffed into badly worn 
casings. 

The resulting tire has all the re- 
Silience of a double-handful of wet 
dishcloths. For that reason, the 
paper-rope rubber-substitute is 


not used on rear wheels, where the 
load is actually carried. 





The second forecast of the area under 
linseed for 1941-42 is 2,780,000 acres, 
compared with the corresponding esti- 
mate for 1940-41 of 2,907,000 acres. The 
States and Provinces covered by the fore- 
cast represent 94 percent of the all-India 
linseed crop, but the area of linseed sown 
mixed with other crops in the United 
Provinces, roughly estimated at 585,000 
acres in the final figures for 1940-41, is 
not included. Final estimates for the en- 
tire 1940-41 linseed crop were 3,583,000 
acres and 430,000 long tons. On the 
whole, the 1941-42 linseed crop is stated 
to be fair. 


INDIA STUDIES NEW USES 


New uses for vegetable oils, particu- 
larly peanut oil, formerly exported in 
large volume to France and Germany, 
are being studied by the Committee on 
Vegetable Oils of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s Beard of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. 


Investigation covers better utilization 
of peanut oil in the manufacture of mar- 
garine, hydrogenated oils, Diesel fuel, 
and lubricating oil for internal-combus- 
tion engines. Results have been good, 
and the prices of peanut oils have been 
stabilized, it is stated. 

Research has also been made in the 
sulfuration of Indian vegetable oils, use- 
ful in sp'nning, sizing, bleaching, wet- 
ting, and dye assisting. New uses for 
neem oil and castor oil have been found 
in the paint and varnish field (see sec- 
tion on “Paints’’). 


SHarP PINCH, “BLACK MARKET,” IN 
NORWAY 


The pinch of the fats and oils shortage 
is being increasingly felt in Norway, ac- 
cording to European press reports. On 
the black market, margarine commands 
a price of from 6 to 10 crowns. 

In December 1941, 1,700 tons of whale 
oil were imported from Germany, but it 
made an unsatisfactory substitute. This 
oil originally came from Norwegian ships 
which the Germans succeeded in bring- 
ing to the occup:ed area. 
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The entire herring production shoulg 
be retained in Norway to cover the Nor. 
wegian requirements of fats, it is Stateg 
Yet, despite curtailment of fishing be. 
cause of fuel shortage, Germany 
commandeer 55 percent of the fish pro. 
duction in Trondelag and places locateg 
northward up to July 1, 1942, and is de. 
manding 65 percent of production for the 
rest of the year, it is stated. 


Paints and 


Related Products 


New GERMAN DISCOVERY IN LUMINOUS- 
PAINT FIELD 


The German press announces that the 
research staff of a large industrial con. 
cern which manufactures  luminoys 
paints has discovered that zinc sulfide 
activated with copper and irradiated with 
fast-moving alpha particles transforms 
their kinetic energy into light energy 
with almost 100-percent efficiency. 

The luminous paint uSed most exten. 
sively in Germany is made from zinc sul. 
fide, which does not fluoresce when 
pure, requiring “impurities” or activa. 
tors, principally traces of copper. The 
presence of only one-hundredth of 1 per. 
cent of copper is sufficient to obtain 
fluorescence. 


Inp1a’s New LACQUERS BASED ON 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Tests carried out in India by the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research 
have produced lacquers based on neem 
and other vegetable oils. Other prod- 
ucts evolved include a stove enamel based 
on the condensation product of cashew- 
nut-shell liquid and Bhilawan-shell 
liquid. Various grades of cheaper r.i- 
amels have been prepared from bitumen, 
asphalt and pitch with varying propor- 
tions of Bhilawan-shell liquid. 

The application of the Bhilawan-shell 
ename!] as a substitute for spelter (spelter 
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probably refers to a zinc coating such as 
jg secured by galvanizing in railway 
gring and dividing plates was worked 
gut to the satisfaction of the Railway 
Department of India. A new field for 
castor oil has been opened in a soluble 
transformation product. Progress has 
been made in the production of water- 

fing and varnish compositions for 
paper, cloth, leather, and other materials. 
fight new derivatives from bhilawanol 
and hydrobhilawanol have been devel- 
oped, and various marking inks have 
been prepared. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


Morocco’s INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The paper industry in Morocco has un- 
dergone expansion to the extent that 
four plants in the Protectorate are now 
able to supply the 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
of certain paper products annually re- 
quired. Reports indicate that these 
plants could produce a surplus for ex- 
port if operated at capacity levels. 

Wood is scarce in French Morocco, it 
is said, but other raw materials, wheat 
and barley straw, hemp, brush and 
branches, waste newsprint, and rags are 
plentiful. Production at present con- 
sists exclusively of corrugated and plain 
cardboard. 

Research has been conducted into the 
use of reed stems for raw materials, the 
reeds growing in abundance in the Pro- 
tectorate. Other raw-material supplies 
may come from the “parssolier,” a species 
of palm, which grows in French West 
Africa. 

The latter material returns approxi- 
mately 45 percent cellulose from its fiber, 
and the chief advantage in its use is that 
it is not destroyed by cutting, usable 
shoots being reproduced in 2 years. 
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Two of the four producing companies 
are located at Casablanca, one at Port 
Lyautey, and the other at Sidi Sliman, 
the last-mentioned manufacturing pulp 
only. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SITUATION IN TURNER VALLEY, CANADA 


Only 21 oil wells are being drilled at 
present in Turner Valley, near Calgary, 
Alberta, chief source of Canadian oil, say 
early June press reports from the Prov- 
ince. The figure shows a decline from 
the 35 wells being drilled in Turner Val- 
ley during April. (A total of 45 wells 
were being drilled in Alberta as a whole 
during that month.) 

The decline in drilling is attributed 
partly to uncertainty about structural 
conditions at the north end of the Turner 
field, but enough wells are being drilled 
to prove or disprove the area. 

The gas-oil ratio for the Turner Valley 
field was listed as 3.38 mef. (1,000 cubic 
feet) per barrel during April, according 
to the Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board in Calgary. Oil and nat- 
ural-gasoline production declined slightly 
for the month, compared with last year’s 
figures, as follows: April 1942, 832,261 
barrels; April 1941, 869,622 barrels. 

Stocks of crude oil and natural gasoline 
were up slightly, as of May 1, 1942, stand- 
ing at 577,875 barrels, compared with 
471,077 on May 1, 1941. Refined-petro- 
leum stocks, however, were down, as of 
April 1, 1942, to 1,244,468 barrels, com- 
pared with 1,547,059 on April 1, 1941. 

Production of natural gas was also 
down, amounting in April 1942 to 4,875,- 
442 mcf., compared with 5,227,146 dur- 
ing April of the preceding year. 

The value of sales of crude oil and nat- 
ural gasoline in Alberta during April 1942 
came to $1,285,067, compared with $1,- 
023,351 in April 1941. Distribution of 
taxable petroleum products during March 
1942 totaled 182,090 barrels; 119,754 bar- 
rels were distributed in March 1941. 


SPAIN PLANS SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION 


Plans for establishing a synthetic pe- 
troleum industry based on domestic 
shale are proceeding in Spain, says the 
European press. The Spanish Govern- 
ment has authorized the Industrial In- 
stitute to prepare plans for the industry’s 
development. 

Plants for coal distillation are to be 
developed at the same time, according to 
plans. No further concessions are to be 
granted, however, for the construction of 
carbonization plants. 


AMPLE AVIATION GASOLINE FOR SOVIETS 


The Soviet Union is no longer depend- 
ent on production of high-gravity petro- 
leum for aviation-gasoline supplies, 
according to Soviet officials. Installa- 
tion of better refining equipment, 
together with general increases in 
petroleum production, spurred by the im- 
pact of war, has enabled the nation to 
deliver aviation gasoline to all fronts. 
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Only two sources for high-octane 
gasoline were available before the war, 
say the authorities, but introduction of 
the thermocatalytic refining process has 
made recovery of such gasoline possible 
from low-gravity crudes. Supplies are 
virtually inexhaustible, they add. 

Increased aviation-gasoline output 
goes hand in hand with general increases 
in Soviet oil production, including the 
opening of new fields, new methods of 
prospecting, better methods of drilling, 
and increased output from old fields. 

Output in the Ural-Volga region has 
increased more than 11 percent, com- 
pared with 1940 figures, it is said, the 
increase being shared by fields in the 
Buguruslan, Syzran, Kama, Emba, and 
Middle East districts. New fields have 
also been developed in the east. 

Aviation gasoline is being produced at 
Baku and Grozny refineries from low- 
octane petroleum, and the Soviets claim 
that high-octane gasoline is now being 
produced from almost all low grades of 
petroleum found in the Soviet Union. 

Improvements in the drilling of wells 
have also contributed to increased pro- 
duction, and steps are being taken for 
wide introduction of casingless wells in 
eastern fields. Great savings in steel, 
wood, and cement are effected by the im- 
proved methods, it is said, though the 
drilling of such wells is considered risky. 

Wider use is being made of geological- 
exploration methods, and rotary drilling 
is being used more extensively. At- 
tempts are being made to reduce the 
diameter of holes, to employ large block 
mounting for drill rigs, to use portable 
constructions, and to increase the use of 
wooden »lunger lifts. 

Further increases in production of 
lubricants and Diesel oil are also noted, 
both of which are being transported to 
the war front in increasing quantities. 
Gun and artillery lubricants and toluene 
have also undergone increased produc- 
tion. Diesel oil is being supplied in un- 
limited quantities from all refineries, it 
is said, and navy “mazut” (navy fuel oil 
of suitable grade) can be supplied from 
various parts of the country. 
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In addition, refinery construction is 
being speeded, and more intensive use 
is being made of the refineries already 
built. Chemical treatment of petroleum 
in the refining process is being intensi- 
fied, and noticeable improvements in 
quality are noted. 


Railway 
Equipment 


IMPROVEMENTS ON SWEDISH LINES 


Budget estimates for the Swedish 
State Railways recently accepted by the 
Riksdag provide for construction of 
double tracks, renewal of rail, further 
electrification of the State Railway lines, 
the purchase of freight trucks, passenger 
coaches, and busses, and allowances for 
defense emergency measures on the 
railways. 


Rubber and 
Products 


FRENCH PRODUCERS’ DILEMMAS 


French rubber-tire manufacturers 
must decide whether to continue filling 
Nazi orders, using raw materials from 
Germany, or to close their plants, releas- 
ing thousands of skilled workers. 

Results of negotiations which are re- 
ported to have taken place between 
leading French producers and the Ger- 
man authorities for the production of 
tires for German account have not been 
published, but it appears that several of 
the large tire manufacturers have ac- 
cepted this work, using crude rubber and 
buna from Germany. 

Rubber prices have reportedly quad- 
rupled. 


“Koxk-SaGyz” In LATVIA 


In 1941, under the supervision of the 
Soviet Union, 1,000 hectares of the rub- 
ber-producing plant, kok-sagyz, were 
planted in Latvia, say European press 
reports. Many farmers plowed up the 
fields designated for kok-sagyz, however, 
and in the autumn of 1941 only 250 hec- 
tares of the 1,000 sown to kok-sagyz re- 
mained. 

An average of 4,400 kilograms of kok- 
sagyz roots per hectare were harvested 
in Oshupe in 1940. In 1941, the fields 
were left unharvested in order that they 
might be harvested during the second 
year of growth. The probable root yield 
in 1942 may be estimated at between 
5,000 and 6,000 kilograms per hectare, 
although on certain carefully tilled and 
fertilized farms production is estimated 
at 6,000 to 8,000 kilograms. 
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The rubber content of kok-sagyz har- 
vested in Latvia in 1940 averaged 13.6 
percent. In 1941 the rubber content was 
lower—7 to 8 percent—because of lack 
of care and fertilization. Raw-rubber 
yields per hectare in 1941 were between 
80 and 100 kilograms, it is stated. 


NETHERLANDS SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION? 


Synthetic rubber is now being manu- 
factured in the State coal mines of the 
Limburg Province of the Netherlands, it 
is claimed in German press reports. The 
rate of output is not indicated. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION RESPECTING IMPORT QUOTAS 


Preliminary figures on cotton and cot- 
ton waste chargeable against import 
quotas show that Peru has filled both its 
long- and short-staple cotton quotas, and 
that Mexico, Brazil, and Ecuador have 
completed their short-staple allotments. 

According to preliminary reports of 
the United States Bureau of Customs, 
imports of cotton having a staple of less 
than 1} inches (other than harsh or 
rough cotton of less than three-fourths 
of an inch in staple length and chiefly 
used in the manufacture of blankets and 
blanketing, and other than linters), from 
September 20, 1941, to May 30, 1942, 
were as follows: 








Imports 
lt. - September 
Item and country of origin ae 2. 1941, 
quota | to May 30, 
1942 
' | 2 : = 
Short staple (less than 14% | 
inches): 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyp- Pounds Pounds 
tian Sudan 783, 816 
Peru_. | 247, 952 | 247, 952 
British India | 2,003, 483 69, 452 
Mexico 8, 883,259 | 8, 883, 259 
Brazil. 618,723 | 618, 723 
Ecuador 9, 333 | 9, 333 
Long staple (144 inches or | 
more but less than 1!g¢ | | 
inches): | 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyp- | 
tian Sudan 43, 451, 566 31, 136, 080 
biieabihasc csvbieiatiadde 2, 056, 299 


2, 056, 299 





Of the short-staple cotton established 
quota of 14,516,882 pounds, 9,828,954 
pounds were imported from all points 
of origin, and total imports of 33,192,563 
pounds of long-staple cotton were re- 
ceived against the quota of 45,656,420 
pounds. 


Raw COTTON IN CANADA 


Consumption of raw cotton in Canada 
for the first 4 months of this year 
amounted to 194,378 bales, or 13,280 more 
than the 179,098 bales used in the same 
period of 1941. April consumption came 
to 48,915 bales, compared with 46,404 last 
year. 

About 65 percent of production in the 
primary cotton industry is being devoted 
to manufacture of commodities for war 
purposes. This leaves a correspondingly 
lower supply for civilian use, which may 
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create an acute shortage by autumn, 
Quebec mills are running two and three 
shifts 6 days a week, and Hamilton miljs 
continue to operate at capacity. The 
carding industry may not be able to 
demands, even though imports of Cotton 
yarns amount to about 10,000,000 pounds 
annually. 

Storage space in Canada is still ve 
limited, and most mills can accept deliy. 
eries for current needs only. Increaseg 
difficulties in obtaining shipments from 
Brazil and Peru reportedly have led to 
more purchases from the United States. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FROM EGypt 


Estimates indicate that during the 
1941-42 season 2,744,000 kantars of long. 
staple cotton were ginned (1 kantar= 
99.038 pounds). After allowing for nu- 
merous purchases in the open market, 
and approximately 300,000 kantars which 
are thought to be held by cotton growers, 
there should be from 62,000 to 175,009 
bales available for export (figured at the 
rate of 742 kantars per bale), consisting 
primarily of Giza 7, Sakha 4, and Karnak. 


Silk and Products 


TURKISH PRODUCTION 


Faced with shortages of textile yarns, 
particularly rayon, and having a poor 
silk-cocoon crop, Turkey suspended ex- 
ports of both cocoons and raw silk last 
year. Ordinarily Turkey produces up to 
2,750,000 kilograms of silk cocoons each 
year, but in 1941 the yield amounted to 
only 1,100,000 kilograms. Normal pro- 
duction of 2,500,000 kilograms in the 
Bursa area is expected during the cur- 
rent year (the equivalent of 800 tons of 
dry cocoons or 200 tons of raw silk), and 
250,000 kilograms of fresh cocoons in 
Hatay. 

Bursa has 13 reeling mills with a ca- 
pacity of about 150 tons of raw silk per 
year, requiring 600 tons of dry cocoons, 
This would leave an estimated export 
surplus of 200 tons of dry cocoons. Co- 
coons produced in Hatay are yellow, like 
Syrian silk. Most of this is reeled for 
domestic use, but there may be about 25 
tons of dry cocoons for export. 


Wool and Products 


New Brunswick AIMS TO RAISE MORE 
SHEEP 


To insure an increased supply of wool 
(which will be handled by the Canadian 
Wool Board), the Minister of Agricul- 
ture for New Brunswick is sponsoring a 
campaign to expand sheep raising in the 
Province. 

Canadian consumption of wool in 1941 
exceeded 109,000,000 pounds, but the 
total production was only 20,000,000 
pounds. Consequently, if the armed 
forces and civil population are to be ade- 
quately clothed, Canada’s sheep popula- 
tion must be built up to what it was at 
the close of World War I, or even higher, 
it is stated. At that time twice as many 
sheep were being raised in New Bruns- 
wick as today, and farmers should imme- 
diately start building up their flocks to 
the former level, the Agriculture Minis- 
ter declares. 
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The Minister has urged sheep breeders 
to retain all surplus ewe lambs for sale 
as breeders, as they will be in great de- 
mand, either to establish new flocks or 
enlarge present flocks. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


WPB RESTRICTIONS ON ISTLE TIGHTENED 


Istle fiber is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as a substitute for hemp and 
other cordage fibers formerly imported 
from the Far East. Consequently, the 
War Production Board has found it nec- 
essary to tighten restrictions on this 
Mexican product. 

Conservation Order M-138 has been 
amended to include waste istle among the 
items reStricted. “Waste istle’ results 
from preparing the raw fiber for use in 
istle products, while “istle waste” is ob- 
tained from processing the prepared fi- 
ber. Under this amendment the term 
“istle product” applies to any product 
made from raw istle alone or in combina- 
tion with other materials. 


The inventory provision has been mod- 
ified to include a person who processes 
istle products, to give him the benefit of 
a2-month supply instead of the 1-month 
supply allowed him under the original 
order. 


COLOMBIAN FIQUE FIBER 


Production of fique fiber is being en- 
couraged by the Colombian Government, 
as it is used extensively to make bags 
for that country’s leading industry— 
coffee——-and because it has possibilities 
of becoming a profitable export. This 
fiber serves all purposes for which jute, 
manila, sisal, and henequen are used in 
the United States; both households and 
businesses find it valuable every day. 

A moderate but continuous increase 
has been noted in production of fique 
for the last 10 years, with the 20,709,106 
pounds made in 1932 almost doubling by 
1941 when output reached 38,428,500 
pounds. The greatest spurt in this in- 
creased manufacture of the fiber came 
within the last year, probably because 
of war conditions. In 1935 production 
of fique totaled 22,143,000 pounds; by 
1940 it reached 23,153,964 pounds, despite 
principal sales reliance on the domestic 
market. 


It is estimated that production could 
be at least doubled in a few months if 
efficient machinery were available, and 
if export demand were to be stimulated 
becatlfse of the present price of approxi- 
mately 642 cents per pound, f. o. b. Co- 
lombian ports. 


Fique is found in all parts of Colombia 
but grows most profusely in the Depart- 
ments of Santander and Antioquia. 
When mature the plant has a short 
trunk, about 11 inches high, and green 
leaves between 5 and 6 inches long and 
from 3 to 5% inches wide. The leaves 
have a smooth face but are rough on the 
reverse or under side. 

Some 33,500,000 fique plants grow wild, 
often in inaccessible places or where the 
distance from processing machinery is so 
great that transportation is more costly 
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than the finished material. Of these un- 
cultivated plants perhaps one-third are 
exploited, mostly by small farmers or 
villagers, but 90 percent of the 4,350,000 
“fiquales” which are cultivated on planta- 
tions find their way into domestic fiber 
production. Fique is often planted on 
steep hillsides, where it helps check ero- 
sion or is used as fences or demarcation 
lines for various farms. Fertile soil is 
best for growing it, but the plant is 
usually raised where other crops are not 
successful, and is seldom allowed to crowd 
out food crops. Once started it takes 
4 years before the fiber growth becomes 
profitable; the life span of the plant 
is long—up to 23 years. 

Approximately 234 pounds of fiber can 
be extracted from each “fiquale,” and as 
little more than 2 percent of each leaf 
is fibrous a great many leaves and much 
hauling are needed to produce yarn for 
sack-making, which is largely a cottage 
industry. Many of the townspeople buy 
the fiber from the farmers and spin, 
weave, and sew it into coffee and salt 
sacks, which are usually sold in pairs be- 
cause the bags are set astraddle the beasts 
of burden which form the country’s main 
local transport system. 


Every member of the family assists in 
production of the fiber and its products. 
The leaves are gathered from plants 
growing near the home, or from those 
used for fencing. Defibrinating the 
leaves is a difficult, manual operation 
which requires much strength; the juice 
of the leaf is highly acid and injures 
the workers’ hands so much that labor 
is possible only every other day. Good- 
quality fique could yield as high as 8 
percent fiber, but in order to get this 
much from such plants efficient ma- 
chinery is needed. About 28 pounds of 
fiber are now decorticated by hand in 8 
hours of work. This is a man’s job; 
women and childen using rudimentary 
looms perform the spinning and weaving. 

The best of the “raspadoras,” or me- 
chanical defibrinating machines, wastes 
about 30 percent of the fiber even though 
it can produce from 80 to 220 pounds 
per day—quite a few times more output 
than by hand. Probably not more than 
10 percent of all the fiber produced is 
decorticated by machines, as most fac- 
tory methods are unsatisfactory. The 
essential mechanical part is usually a 
wheel with projecting steel blades which 
scrape the leaf against a plate held in 
a fixed position. An investigation is 
being made of the possibility of adapting 
machines designed for sisal and hene- 
quen fiber-stripping to the fique in- 
dustry. 


Colombians use fique fiber for making 
heavy sacks for the coffee export trade, 
for “pergamino” or unprepared coffee, 
and in the salt trade. Coffee bags must 
always be new, as they are shipped 
abroad, but other sacks may be used 
many times. It is estimated that 10,- 
000,000 sacks are produced annually, 
consuming around 15,500,000 pounds of 
fiber. Of this production about 1,000,000 
bags are factory-made. Probably four 


times the current output of sacks could 
be sold abroad if machinery and fiber 
Generally, 


were available. however, 
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there is but small export or import trade 
in Colombia of bags or materials for 
making them. 


It has been suggested that the juice 
could be extracted from fique leaves by 
small mills like those used to extract 
juice from sugar cane, and the pressed 
mass shipped to the United States for 
proper defibrination and processing. 
The caustic juice extracted as a by- 
product, said to contain dyastrofor, 
could be utilized as a degumming agent 
by textile mills for removing foreign 
gums from piece goods. Others claim 
that the juice can be used as an adhesive 
agent in the manufacture of glue, and 
also that it can be distilled into alcohol. 

Under present methods of manufac- 
ture, the texture of fique fibers is some-. 
what harsh, but, when separated into 
its smallest threads, it becomes very soft 
and fine. Further research may develop 
a process to soften the fiber without 
injuring its strength; this would improve 
the quality and broaden the market for 
fique sacks. 

While 40 percent of the fiber produc- 
tion winds up as bagging, that fact does 
not clearly explain fique’s value in Co- 
lcmbia. Four million bags of coffee ex- 
ported each year are shipped in domesti- 
cally made sacks and help swell the 
value of the fique industry to 17,300,000 
pesos. Coffee accounts for around 83- 
000,000 pesos annually, petroleum 48,- 
000,000, and gold mining about 40,000,- 
000. Optimists predict that the future 
for the fique industry could well rival in 
value the current total gold production, 
and might provide essential diversifica- 
tion for farm and village industries. 





News by Countries 
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to draw up inventories of these, and to 
examine the books of such firms. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Paper Declared Prime Necessity.— 
Paper has been added to the list of prime 
necessities, the use and sale of which in 
Uruguay are controlled by law No. 10075 
of October 23, 1941, according to a decree 
of April 14, 1942, published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 26, 1942. 


[For previous announcements of the list of 
prime necessities the use and sale of which 
are controlled by law No. 10075, see ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 24 and June 
13, 1942.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobiles: Entry without Tires and 
Tubes Authorized.—The clearance of au- 
tomobiles entering Uruguay without their 
corresponding tires and tubes is author- 
ized by a resolution dated May 15, 1942, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 23, 
1942. Such automobiles are to be duti- 
able in accordance with the category to 
which they belong, after 3 percent of 
their net weight has been added to allow 
for the tires. 
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. Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REporTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp 


EKLY 


opean, Far Eastern, and 
Exchange Rates 











Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted June 19 
; 1942 
April May 
1989 1940 1942 1942 
Pound (free) - --.--- S siesicciolaainee °$3. 5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2150 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australia. --..--.-----------.... {Pound SSS CRS 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
aaa . 9602 . 8514 . 8717 . 8856 . 8987 
Canada... ------_-------------- (polter ERS, open aee . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 
Hong Kong_. “acwe. ae a . 2745 . 2296 (t) (t) (t) 
India __. See a *, 3328 . 3016 . 3012 . 3012 . 3012 
SS ace 3. 5482 3. 0638 8. 2279 3. 2278 3. 2278 
Straits Settlements___________-- Sra ©, 5174 . 4698 (t) (t) (t) 
Union of South Afriea_......... ees *4, 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
el SS 4. 4354 3. 8300 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
United Kingdom. -__-_-.-.-.... eas EAR Creare 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 























OrrictaL RaTEs IN ForEIGN COUNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
































Equivalent| Annual average rate ! 
in United | bibieiatesisea lita taemcteiil 
Country Official rate States dol- 
| lars of unit | 1938 1939 
= | | 
Afghanistan____.........-.-.. nn. on ce anndowen 90.0758 | ...-.-:-.-..]...-........ 
Belgian Congo-.-..---.-.-...- 44.25 Congolese nas a era | - 0226 SET. GEE SM 
ee ns ee wceucoe | 3.1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
Bulgaria _- CURE ee | 4.0122 | *. 0124 §* 0171 
China (Shanghal) - nithianinaiveniaal I mpmmecon $, 0531 | *. 2136 *.1188 
China—Manehuria_____.__.-- << Sas . 2344 | . 2845 . 2596 
Crechoslovakia: | 
Bohemia-Moravia_______- 1 koruna=RM 0.10... = eet ee 4.0400 | *.0347 §* 0343 
ieee doaihiniin settee 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860_._._....___________--- | 90344 *. 0347 5° 0343 
IS aE a aes - 2088 | 2183 . 2035 
HE RTS: SS IS 4.1542 | *' 5.0130 * 4. 5463 
MESES SE REEY ES eS Ea TS eR re . 0203 | . 0216 *.0199 
France: } 
Occupied area__.._......_| 1 franc= RM 0.0500_._...._..__________-..------ 4.0200 | . 0288 - 0251 
Unoecupied area. -_..._-.- re  eneamemes - 0228 | . 0288 - 0251 
EE RIEEISS gee 2269 | 1, 2880 7. 2510 
EE RM 2.50=$1.00__ " 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
le SR EEE Sr 1 drachma=RM 0.0167..................------- 3, 0067 . 0082 
SESS . 1949 1973 . 1924 
Iceland ___. TEARS: . 1537 | .- Scie catdacegsenilaiinsts 
es cecuceenawsonse 2, Ree ae 
| Ea ae 1 dinar=£1 4 ctesting DE aelsis ete ES 4.0350 * 4. 8894 © 4.4354 
Serr ei aa ae . 0526 - 0526 . 0520 
| er ae TE . 2344 | . 2845 . 2506 
Netheriands___........-...... 8 RR eR ee EE . 5308 | . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__________- |. aes . 5284 | *, 5501 *, §334 
Newfoundiand____..._._.._..| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__....._._._.....---- - 9091 | . 9942 . 9602 
ete SES SE at . 2286 | . 2457 . 2327 
| ae ee en ceneewene 4.0350 | ° 4.8804 * 4. 4354 
— (“General Governor- | 1 sloty=RM 0.5000_............_._._._...---.-- 7 2000 . 1886 3 1884 
ship”). 
< 24.55 escudos to the dollar (checks) _._.._.---- . 0409 P 
Portugal . -...---------------- (75 eseudos to the dollar (currency) ...---- . 0667 I - 0483 - 0404 
0 ON i bt OOO | kira aie . 0052 *. 0073 1 *. 0071 
{AS UL...) . 0913 *. 0560 *. 0999 
NR 4.20 kronor=$1.00__...- . 2381 | 2399 . 2380 
Gwiteeriand............- 4.31 france=$1.00.............. [7320 | 12253 "2268 
ee 2.195 pounds=$1.00_....._.__- . . 4556 | 7, 5760 7, 5020 
Thailand (Siam) --_--. -| 11 babts=£1 sterling... _- 3 . 3659 | . 4445 - 4032 
| Gare eR a . 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
: 2 SRR aSraaaee 5.90 rublee$1.00 SGT et re | . 1887 inal aie dhepiniaec- 
Yugoslavia: | | 
in oa ealleel SE ee 4.0200 | *, 0231 11 *, 0227 
| il PETE et, _ i Sh | 4.0200 *. 0231 i *, 0227 
*Nominal. tNot available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 
3 Average for first 8 months only. 
* Rate set Aug. 18, 1941. by Chinese Stabilization Board. 
5 Average for first 3 months only. 
6 Based on average for pound section, 
7 Based on average for French franc. 
* Average for Netherlands guilder. 
\ * Official rate in London. 


Quotations not available after Feb, 16, 1942 


1 Based on official rate for pound Sterling. 
1! A veragefor January-August and November-! 
13 Official 


Jecem ber. 


selling rate: the official cable rate is 4.18 


kronor=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kronor=$1. 


18 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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Australia’s Wool 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Stud Station 


The world’s largest stud property is lo. 
cated in New South Wales, where the 
Commonwealth’s sheep industry origi. 
nated. This sheep ranch, or “station,” to 
use the Australian term, founded in 1861, 
covers an area of 520,000 acres, with 
grazing facilities for 120,000 sheep, ] 
has extensive plains of salt bush, cotton 
bush, native grasses, and other herbs, 
The creeks are fringed with belts of 
red-gum (eucalyptus) trees, harbor pines 
flourish in the sandy ridges, while the 
rich flats are covered with native box 
and buloke trees. As a safeguard against 
drought, this property has an adequate 
system of tanks, wells, and sub-artesian 
bores. The hardy sheep of this station, 
producing the type of wool for which 
Australia is world famous, have been 
bred to withstand, without protection, 
both the arid heat of summer and the 
chill winds of winter. 

One tremendous advantage eujoyed by 
Australia is that its flocks are Compara- 
tively free from the diseases to which 
most sheep are subject. There is no 
infection from the soil on the vast pas- 
toral areas, and the few diseases that 
appear in the wet districts have been suc- 
cessfully controlled by inoculation. 

The merino breed does not thrive in 
a wet climate but can withstand heat, 
cold, and drought, to an unusual degree, 
and will travel great distances for food 
and water. As this breed also produces 
a wool of very high value for its weight, 
its introduction into Australia was ex- 
tremely judicious and fortunate. 


Science Yields Results 


Scientific breeding has _ produced 
larger fleece and stronger staples. The 
quality of wool varies according to the 
constitution and health of the sheep. 
A delicate breed will produce very fine 
wool. 

On the great plains, a large robust 
variety produces medium to strong wool, 
but in the colder climate and on the 
fertile highlands a smaller type is raised, 
bearing a fleece of finer texture. 

MacArthur, with pardonable pride, 
widely announced that a fleece from one 
of his rams weighed 342 pounds. In 
1939 the average fleece weighed 9.48 
pounds per sheep; some _ individual 
flocks have had wool yields averaging 
as high as 15 pounds per animal. few 
of the prize rams have produced more 
than 40 pounds of wool in 1 year. 


Figures Show Great Progress 


Australian flocks, numbering more 
than 121,000,000 in 1940, comprise less 
than one-sixth of the world’s sheep but 
produce more than one-quarter of the 
world’s wool. This tremendous annual 
husbandry maintains a primary industry 
with a capital value estimated at £750,- 
000,000. 

In 1900 oversea wool shipments from 
Australia amounted to 1,222,990 bales. 
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By 1940 this figure had been more than Ce ee ee Lo ce igs Sige 
doubled, giving a total of almost 3,000,000 : oe: eC oe 
bales. oa ean ms ee se 

Raw-wool shipments to the United ad t: “nN Amer CaN Ex h R iy 
States amounted to 3,947,000 pounds in : ee fe C : an ¢ : 2/ 
1938, had advanced to 16,893,000 pounds (une i ang i SIE EE ic it al eo . 

r tn ta jn 1939, and to 20,988,000 pounds in 1940. ini 1 selli igh State Wasik te oa : , 

. be oo It has been common practice to pack Sellowing Sarplien: Cuber Cabal Shasur Oelegeae oe ll The sab at tie Dicaieiaee hiowine ak Gute 

origi raw hem in jute bales. This is rather penis genteel, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 

Bri tisfactory, as small fragments of ; 
Wn,” to unsa 
te fiber often get into th 

: ae ‘itimately into the fabric. get Of Annoel sve)’ svat | “ae 

an all-wool canvas pack for the usual c 

ai. 3-hundredweight bale is now being ad- serpy pre oe ee ease Rey 

Hert | voeated and tried experimentally in the 1940 | 1941 | ‘ois’ | 1942 | Rate | Date 

Its of great wool-producing centers. 

pines : Argentina. ____-- Paper peso......} Official A_..-..........- 3.73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 | June 3 

le the | Woolen-Manufacturing Industry AE al Pret Fors) Cues to ' ag 

le box eee pee to eT a oe 4.95 une 

gainst Australia’s woolen industry by no mista Fees EE o12->----—- 437) Sl 6M) 42 4.25 | June 3 

equate | means ends with the production of raw se a ee rs Compensation =-=-----— 88 |B ewe | weap sy Bee 

‘tesian | wool. The manufacture of woolens and Great eddie io On eapmearna TAR. oe) 23) Sel 

tation, | tweeds was begun at avery early period, 9 8 rels.------n--] Peg mmecbets2 727-2222) ietea] 18717] 18600 Ineso] anes Do 

which the first record in New South Wales dat- Special free market____-- 20.700) 20.678} 20.583) 20.500} 20.500} Do. 

» been | ing back to 1801 when a few blankets chile... ne en OMetal 222 2222272222:] is | Yer] Weer | esr] i237 | May 25 

ection, were made. Long before Dominion Export draft. -....-.-.- 25.00 | 25.00) 25.00) 25.00) 25.00} Do. 

nd the | status was reached by the new colony, Se eye oi aa uel Bebe 
the patie mills were firmly established. Gold exchange. Goch , 31-05 al. 15} 31.16 31.15| 3115| Do. 
yed by | In ere were 90 woolen and worsted ya ne ny Pah wah abe 

npara- | mills in operation throughout the Com- Cotemibte:...c1..- Mle is...) Cea ec May 30 

which monwealth, employing 19,608 workers, ous rt woe ae 1. 755 1. 1.755} 1.755) 1.755) Do. 

is no | who helped to create an output valued = eeeiade tascammaie "55 ” 69 en en “May 30 

st pas- at £12,515,000. By 1940 there were 96 Costa Rica. ___.- ColgR. anc sce Uncontrolled........----| 5.70] 5.85 5.88 5.82 5.61]| June 2 

s that | wool-manufacturing establishments,em- — Cubs._________ St eee OS | tal cee ceelc eae 

2n suc. ploying 22,041 persons. One mill in New Ecuador.___....- UNG aks. 2. Central Beak (Oficial). 7 15.00} 15.00} 14.93] 1410 May 1 

: South Wales is said to consume more CGummasel tea 10 en ee eee ee 

a in oon 5,000 tons of wool annually. For Honduras... Lempira....... Otel sannnnen nn "Tot 204 * ee 2 04 { 8 204) 204 | May 30 

e maximum o eration thi , oars BOO... coscrcocsacsccccoce » . 86 4. 4.86 4.861 J 6 

Hegre | require the wool clipped from approxi- Nietagat---- Cordaba.---- —yommesemmen OT (RLM 

r food | mately 1,250,000 sheep. Paraguay __..._.- Paper peso_._... OMelad ooo enna 1 70.00 a 333.00 | 333.00} 333.00] Do. 

‘oduces Manufacturers concentrate mainly on __ Peru__________.. pels ees Bree ers ee eee >) eer aia a 

weight, | tweed cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets, and 5: etn waeeeees Colon....-..--.- -¢~- G0... a -n0e--an-- 25 | 265 2.5 2.5 25 | Do. 

as ex- | yarns. In 1939-40 Australian spinners 9 ""™#™*7------~ envi pai Wee) epee) keh cele tet 
produced 31,440,000 square yards of tweed Veneruela ___._-- Deliver. ........ | CA ni os se stirnns 3. 19 3. 26 3.35 3.35 3.35 May 16 
and cloth, 4,642,000 square yards of flan- een e eaten Meshell Oubeded Mit ad Beeb sige heal: 
5 nels, and 1,179,000 pairs of blankets. tented aehida/en © ieetehinae dan 
Ever greater developments seem cer- mpd Dt ~ =. &. 
uced | tain, as the materials produced in Aus- 1 Established on July 3. iS i as ge 463 
. The tralia compare favorably with those of ad Class 2 merchandise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4 : jm Faget, 
to the | the Old World. Manufacturers also have “s June-December. : 
sheep the advantage of being alongside the ‘January-May.. ond ational ueama toe sated tren the United 
7 ' Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. ore ae = _ 
ry fine | Australian raw product. shen t-dane States into Argentina. 
Last year local manufacturers pro- 
robust | vided the complete equipment of the 
g wool, } Australian army, navy, and air force. and is als a as sheen : Saree " 
ih some lezen orders. were received and is also known as ascorbic acid. Its the scientific world. It has been dem 
steal ile the tmenaria’ iene then tee discovery was primarily responsible for onstrated that rats and other animals 

r ae uf _ al au 9 os or — the prevention and cure of scurvy. The require it for fertility and reproduction, 

a a4 s - 4 poe e demand that richest sources of vitamin C are fruit but its relation to man is not so well es- 
pride, ot or civilian clothing were curtailed. juices—specifically, the citric juices—and tablished. Vitamin E is widely distrib- 
~ = gps y discoverers pictured the Austral- green vegetables such as cabbages. It is uted in foods, the best sources being the 

s. continent as a dismal, barren land, essential to the health of nursing moth- oil from wheat germ and leafy vegetables. 

od 9.48 | destitute of water and sustenance for ers and the growth of young children and i i i , i 
ae at nt Vitamin G, or riboflavin, is involved in 
lividual | man and beast. Today, through its di- ats 
valuable in the treatment of stomach the carrying and transmitt f 
eraging | Versified industries, large agricultural, ulcers and infectious dise S Se at ere 
few | pastoral, and gold output—particularly sitiataln ay . ee ema par posenrn 
d more | its “walki ” - SOY Fe ap : : , 
: tralia’s “pe 9 i eceene dt ae Rickets Menace Virtuall y in milk, almost all fruits and vegetables, 
basis are among the world’s wealthiest. Banished io a aol Nolen a sates 8 
gress Vitamin D’s contribution to human Vi ; Vj 
- more : ‘ health is in the proper formation of itamins tor Victor 
ge Vitamin Quest bones and teeth. It is found primarily j y 
eep but in cod-liver oil, viosterol, and specially Vitamins A through G—in pill and 
of the (Continued from p. 8) treated milk, yielding the necessary pellet, bottle and capsule—are working 
annual quantities of calcium and phosphate. for victory. We must guarantee an un- 
ndustry a 2 extreme cases the lack of it Application of vitamin D to the diseases diminished supply of these concentrates 
t £750- | Onent in beriberi, the scourge of the of childhood has virtually eliminated the to the United Nations to combat the ef- 
> . menace of rickets. _ fects of exhaustion and disease, invisible 
ts from ts tamin C, perhaps the best known of The need for vitamin E among human but potent enemies of our armed forces 
> bales e family, has the properties of an acid beings is still a subject of discussion in in the Tropics or the polar regions. 
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The Paper Situation: A Synopsis 


By W. LeRoy Neusrecu 
Department of Commerce 


A chain of events during 1941 led to 
rumors of an impending paper shortage. 
Defense spending in this country caused 
a sharp rise in industrial and general 
economic activity, with a consequent 
larger demand for paper. About this 
same time there was persistent talk of 
shortages developing, paper being no ex- 
ception. Coupled with the legitimate 
larger demand for paper was a specu- 
lative rush by consumers and distributors 
to build up inventories as a hedge against 
the “rainy day.” Even household uses 
were no exception, with thousands of 
people laying in cartons of toilet tissue, 
paper towels, and napkins. 

As a result, orders received by paper 
mills skyrocketed in March 1941 and 
continued at high levels for several 
months. During this period the demand 
for paperboard also increased sharply, 
but in order to utilize fully the capacity 
of the board mills, there was need for 
vast quantities of old papers, especially 
old newspapers, which constitute up to 
85 percent of the raw material used by 
some paperboard mills. 

Both the privately financed and the 
Government salvage program asked pub- 
lic cooperation in collecting paper, and, 
through the cooperation of the schools 
and various agencies, increasing quan- 
tities began to pour into dealers’ yards 
for sorting and shipping to paperboard 
mills. So successful was this program 
that not alone were the board mills able 
to step up operations to capacity but by 
the spring of 1942, when demand for 
board commenced to slip, large waste- 
paper surpluses accumulated. 

This collection program quite inno- 
cently further stimulated the rumors of 
a paper shortage, chiefly because the raw 
material—waste paper—was confused 
with paper, the manufactured product; 
in many cases, consumers were led to 
regard the legitimate use of paper as an 
“aid to the enemy.” True, paper or any 
other material should not be indiscrim- 
inately wasted, but so seriously did many 
firms and consumers in general regard 
the situation that they began to cut down 
sharply on the service functions of paper. 

In the meantime, the paper industry 
had brought into operation idle plants 
and machines, with the result that by 
October 1941 paper output exceeded or- 
ders. For several months during the lat- 
ter part of 1941 and the early part of 
1942, paper output in the United States 
was the highest ever recorded, running 
over 100 percent of estimated 6-day ca- 
pacity. As a consequence, the backlog of 
orders at paper mills started downward. 

The situation which existed a year ago 
is now reversed, with demand for the past 
several months steadily decreasing. 
Paper mills currently are looking for 
business. This reflects in part the ap- 

‘parently strong inventory position of 
many consumers and the falling off in 


consumption of some items (such as book 
papers for advertising) due in part to the 
switch from the manufacture of con- 
sumer durable goods to war commodities. 

It is not yet possible to determine with 
any assurance whether the aggregate de- 
mand for paper by the war industries will 
eventually equal the former demand of 
the peacetime civilian-goods industries. 
Some items, such as paperboard, types of 
tissue and wrapping paper, will probably 
remain in good demand. The transition 
in the container field from tin to other 
materials may place an additional re- 
sponsibility upon the paper industry. 
On the other hand, consumption of such 
items as book papers may remain at a 
comparatively low level. In general, 
however, current conditions seem to in- 
dicate that aggregate paper consumption 
under a war economy may be less than 
under a peacetime economy. 


Because of prevailing abnormal con- 
ditions it is impossible to predict the sit- 
uation as it may exist late in 1942 or in 
1943. The capacity of the American pulp 
and paper industry has increased tre- 
mendously in the past several years, and 
is probably large enough to cover all es- 
sential needs for paper. However, the 
capacity to produce may be reduced by 
such relatively uncertain factors as trans- 
portation (water, rail, and truck), power, 
labor, and availability of repair and 
maintenance equipment. Should output 
be curtailed by one or more of these fac- 
tors, the trend will probably be gradual 
rather than abrupt. 





Contributors 
Column 


R. Carlyle Beyer.—Born St. Paul, 
Minn., December 7, 1915. B. A., Hamline 
University, 1937; B. A., Oxford Univer- 
sity, 1939. Rhodes Scholar, (Minnesota, 
1937) ; studied in England and on Con- 
tinent, 1937-39. Teaching Assistant, 
University of Minnesota, October 1939 to 
June 1941. Candidate for Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Employed by Division 
of Statistical and Historical Research, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in re- 
search on Latin American agriculture, 
July 1941 to February 1942. Joined Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
February 1942. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss.—Born Chi- 
cago, Ill.; educated in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
at Lake Forest, Ill. Engaged in general 
business practice in Buffalo for number 
of years, experience including chemi- 
cal and metallurgical engineering and 
transportation. Entered Federal Service 
in March 1937, being attached for 5 years 
to Administrative Stag, Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. With Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since March 
1942 as Business Assistant on the Con- 
sumption Materials Report Staff. 
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Latin American Now Trades 
With Itself 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Latin America came from within the 
continent. 

Argentina and Brazil together account 
for 63.9 percent of South America’s tota] 
exports to South America, and 68.1 per. 
cent of its imports. Trade in 1940 be. 
tween Argentina and Brazil (taking as 
a measure the exports shown by each 
country) alone made up a value of 
$37,573,000, or 31 percent of total inter. 
Latin-American trade. 

Many reports reflect the booming 
growth of inter-Latin-American trade, 
Bolivia has established a commercia] 
agency in Buenos Aires in an attempt to 
develop new markets for its petroleum, 
minerals, and agricultural products. Ar. 
gentine firms are now canvassing Costa 
Rica and El Salvador. Salesmen from 
Brazil, Argentina, and Chile now visit 
Venezuela. The Liloyd-Brasileiro Line 
has been asked by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to assign one of its boats to a new 
Brazilian-Mexican trade route. The 
Peruvian Government has sent a trade 
mission to Venezuela. The Dominican 
Republic works toward achieving its am- 
bition of becoming “the Breadbasket of 
the Caribbean” by increasing its trade 
with Latin America (mainly the islands) 
in 1941 by 70 percent ($668,000) over 
1940. 


A Temporary Trend, or 
Permanent? 


It is natural to wonder how much of 
this general expansion in inter-Latin- 
American trade is permanent, how much 
of Latin America’s import-export trade 
will revert to old channels as it did after 
the First World War. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Latin America, at the end of 
this war, will have built some habits, as 
well as organizations, which will expand: 
some changes, commercial evolutions, 
brought on by the war will be permanent, 
A much better transportation system, 
greater producing and consuming capac- 
ity, a more carefully thought-out econ- 
omy, many new industries, will survive— 
and expand. 

The future of Latin America’s internal 
commerce and economics cannot escape 
being influenced by this new trade ten- 
dency. It can, in some instances, pro- 
duce losses for us; but it can also be, to 
an even greater extent, our hemispheric 
gain. 





Brazil, home of the navel orange, is 
now rated as the largest producer of 
orange oil for the American market, says 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The growth of Bra- 
zil’s orange industry within the past 2 
years has been most rapid. Today, in 
the State of Sao Paulo alone, one finds 
more than 100 plants specializing in 
extraction of orange oil from orange 
peels. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Argentina.—The 
tions for trade-mark registration.were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
2,1942. Opposition must be filed before 
July 6, 1942. 


following applica- 





—_ 
Trade-mark 


Thiomeroan 
Arcturus 


C 
Plastergon Lockaire 
Atlas 


Fundacion Emerson 


Cinch 
Wico 


Class No. and coverage 


| No.2 
No. 20- 

| No. 2 

> | No.3 
No. 14- 


No. 10 
No. 14 


Entire class. 
Entire class. 
Entire class. 
F ntire class.! 
Entire class. 
No. 18—Entire class. 
Entire class. 
Entire class. 








1Except fuels used in the operation of hydraulic 


brakes. 


Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 


Gazette of Brazil. 


Opposition must be 


filed within 60 days from date of pub- 


lication. 











“Ineo ‘ Date of 
Trade-mark go publi- 
. cation 
No. 6—Machinery and 
tools of all kinds and 1942 

a ” machinery parts. Sie 

Alfa No. 7—Agricultural and |{™ ay 29. 
horticultural machinery 
and parts. 

Armada No. 23—Cotton textile in Do. 
rolls. 

Fixina Scarlett No. 48—A preparation for | May 23. 
the hair. 

Vi-Vi No, 3-—Pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

Eterona No. 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation. 

Nurse No. 48—Perfumeries (in- Do. 
cluding dressing table | 
articles, preparations for | 
teeth and hair, and per- | 
fumed soap), combs, 
tooth brushes, _hair- | 
brushes, and brushes for 
clothing. 

King No. 36—Neckties Do. 

Prince do Do. 

Sir do Do. 

Duke do Do. 

Fan No. 36—-Shoes__. Do. 

Chafer No. 1—Impermeable Do. 
chemical substance des- 
tined for industries. 

Brazil—The following applications 


for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the 
Official Gazette of Brazile Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date 


of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Fructose 


Delta 


Observe o que 
manda a Pra- 
tiea.— Massa 


para rolos tipo- 
graficos 
l'ypex. 


Class number and 
commodity 


No. 42—Ardent spirits, 
brandy, wines gasified 
or not, wines,  ver- 
mouths, and bitters 

No. 41—Cheese, butter, 
milk, and its deriva- 
tives 

No. 1—Chemiecally _ pre- 
pared paste for the man- 
ufacture of printing rolls 


Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1942 
May 13. 


Do. 


Do. 





Trade-mark 


S:'F..&. 


Seccolac 





Olivina. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Blakestone 





Gingerbeer 
| 


Cresotolin | 


Sir 

k.O | 

Turf 

Infar, Lab. Rhea | 
Ltda., Rua | 


Maxwell 74. 


“Cleopatra’’ 


Casa ‘Cleopa- 
tra’’. 

Cine Hollywood _| 
Metro 


Record 


Alfa 


Picture of an eye 

Vinog. Aguar- 0 
dente velha |} 
com plantas | 
medicinaes 
Industria 
Brasileira. 
Organizacao 
Leao do Norta. 

Whiteoil _ . 


Rockford 


Momblan 


| No. 


Class number and 
commodity 


8—Employment of 
numberer electrical de- 
vices, heating equip- 
ments, electric irons 

No.1—Paints and anticor- 
rosive, antiincrustant, 
and antigalvanic com- 
positions for ship keels, 
paints, enamels, and oil 
varnishes, synthetical 
and on_ nitrocellulose 
basis; paints and anti- 
corrosives, and water- 
proof liquids to protect 
iron, wood, cement, and 
masonry works; anticor- 
rosive paints for cooling 
industry. pigments, lacs, 
paint solvents and re- 
movers, enamels and 
varnishes, preparation 
to polish surfaces, sic- 
catives, ete. (Industry 
or commerce.) 


| No. 41—Table oils, spices, 


salt, cheese, coffee, 
shelled corn, rice, flours, 
corn, peanuts, dried 
meat, butter, cereal 
flours, olives, dried 
fruits, olive oil, extract 
of tomato, tea, chocolate 
candies, sweets, candies, 


cookies, biscuits, and 
chocolates 

No. 16—Construction ma- 
terial for revetment, 
briquets, bricks and 
tiles 


No. 43—Soft drinks, re- 
freshments and sirups 

No. 42—Beer 

No. 2—Articles included 
in the class 

No. 36—Neckties-_--_---.-- 
BPiei tn West se A? 

No. 36—Stockings --- 

No. 3— Chemical sub- 
stances and other prepa- 
rations to be used in 
medicine and _phar- 
macy; serums and bio- 
cultures to be used in 


medicine and _phar- 
macy. _ : 
| No. 29—Natural silk tex- 


tiles and rayon textiles 
in bolts. 


| No. 23, 26, 28, 30, 31, and 


32. Firm’s style. 

No. 60—Firm’s style - - 

No. 41—Dried fruits and 
in sirup, loaves, choco- 
lates, coffee, milk, tea, 
candies, chocolate can- 
dies, cheese, and butter. 

No. 23—Cotton textiles in 
rolls. 

No. 


Date of 
publi- 


| cation] 


1942 
May 13. 


Do. 


Do. 


May 14. 


Do. 


—— 


Do. 
May 16. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
May 19. 








Do. 


48—Tooth and hair | 


brushes, shaving brush- | 


es, combs, etc. 

No. 53 
cluded in other classes) 
dusters, brooms. 

{No. 11—Axes 

\No. 12—Hoes 


No. 42—Ardent spirits_ —_- 


No. 47—Oil for shock ab- 


Brushes (not in- 


Do. 


} Do. 


Do. 


| 


Do. 


sorbers and automobile 


brakes. 

No. 8—Radio receiving 
and transmitting sets. 
No. 48—Perfumery and 
toilet articles, as: Hair 
lotion, lavender water, 
extracts, soaps, liquid 
soaps, brilliantines, 
bath salts, bair tonics, 
perfumed oils, powder, 
talcum powder, cold 


Do. 


Do. 
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Trade-mark 


Momblan—Con- | 
tinued. 


“*Higio-Mop’’_ - 


Alcool-Motor. 
Parker. 

Lactomalte. 
Lacta. 








Class number and 
commodity 


No. 48—Continued 
cream, shaving cream, 
rouges, lipsticks, pencils 
and pomades for eyelids, 
nail polishes, face po- 
mades, leg pomades, 
skin liquids, hair fixers, 
hair dyes, hair creams, 
and liquids and tooth- 
pastes (paste, powder 
and liquid). 

No. 53—Brushes, duster 
and brooms. 

No. 47—Motor alcohol 
(anhydrous alcohol). 

No. 41—Candies, choco- 
late candies, pralines, 
chocolates, nugats, pas- 
tilles, jellies, biscuits, 
crackers, sweets, pow- 
dered and condensed 
milk, flours, canned 
fruits, in paste, in sirup, 
and crystalized. 


| Date of 
publi- 
cation 


1942 
May 19. 


Do. 
Do. 
May 25. 








Chile —The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 30 days from 
the date of publication. 





Trade-mark 


Crispin E. 8. C_. 


Hollywood. 
“Perspex” 
“Flash” 


Do 


Perspex _- 
Cal-C-Tose 


Agua Oxigenada 
San Vicente. 
Hemovaccin 
Calbromal 
Bromocalcium 
Pulmoquin-- --.- 
Drisdol _ - her 
Thiazumide 
Rhone-Poulenc. 
Phenetsal 
Odontaljina 
Tisulina- 
Aludin 
Atoxal 
Bonatol 
Colisan 
Compatil 
Contradol 
Frutena 
Hipormon 
Fisormon 
Yanodol 
Selectin __ 
Terminal 
Teratol 
Tesormon_- 
Vermoil_- 
Express _- 


Arseclor- 

Pancrobil 
Labomed. 

Pancrozin 
Labomed. 


Bilozym La- 
bomed. 
Bilopancrina 
Labomed. 
Sulfotropina 
Wander. 
Diazinol 
der. 
Vi-Be Wander 
Vi-Ce Wander 
Vi-E Wander 
Guanidol Wan- 
der. 
Fensic 
Hipotensina 











Wan- 





Class number and — 
commodity cation 
1942 
No. 20—Adhesives, paints, | June 2. 
varnishes, and paste. 
do. - : Do. 
do Do. 
No. 32—Heating, lighting, Do. 
blowing, and ventilat- 
ing apparatus in general. 
No. 36—Machinery and Do. 
apparatus of every kind, 
not comprised in the 
other classes; motors 
and vehicles in general. 
Lon. os rl ; Do. 
No. 75—Medicines and Do. 
chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
| do. Do. 
| do Do. 
| do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do | Do. 
do b De 
| do Do. 
} do. | Do. 
do | Do. 
Et eae ne Pe wes. 
do | Do. 
.do | Do. 
do | Do. 
do | + 
do Do. 
do | Do. 
| _do | Do. 
} do | Do. 
do | Do. 
ee | Do. 
| do Do. 
| 
Ss | Do. 
| 
| do Do. 
do... Do. 
| do Pe 
| ..do Do. 
do Do. 
do Do. 
do | ° Se 
do ; Do. 
| 
| ee a Do. 
do é Do. 
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7" Date of 
a Class number and : 
T'rade-mark ti publi- 
commodity cation 
scat ETS Attys a Ce a 
| 1942 
“Flash”’ In commercial name used June 2. 
in manufacture and sell- 
ing articles in classes 32- 
36. 








Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo, 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publica- 
tion. 





| Date of 


Trade-mark Product | publi- 
| cation 
1942 
Ferrocalfa Drug store and chemical June 1. 
products. 
Frotalfa__- do x <i Do. 
Nyrdahl _ _- = 3 | May 29. 
Elixir de Virginie do | Do. 


Buckingham Textiles, ready-to-wears, | Do 
etc., and millinery, and 
perfumery and _ toilet | 
articles, and shoes and 
leather goods. 

Drug store and chemical 
products. 

_..do_ 4 Do. 

Groceries, and drug store Do. 
and chemical products. 
and beverages. 


Lilutin May 30. 


Parofenol : 
McCormick 





Eczavitacurol Drug store and chemical | May 27. 
products. 

Charleston .| Groceries Do. 

Personna_- Arms__- June 2. 

Token _-_. ett ee. 2 Do. 

Windsor __.do ‘ Do. 





Implementing the Resolution of 
Rio 
(Continued from p. 11) 


(b) With other nations outside the 
Western Hemisphere, when of benefit to 
nations which have committed an act of 
aggression against the American Conti- 
nent; and 

(c) Within the Western Hemisphere, 
when of benefit to nations which have 
committed an act of aggression against 
the American Continent. 

2. Regulation of the international 
movement of securities and currencies, 
in order that such movement will not 
benefit nations which have committed 
an act of aggression against the Ameri- 
can Continent. 


Committee II: Domestic Transactions— 


Measures to be adopted by the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics, includ- 
ing legislative or executive action, meth- 
ods of administering financial or other 
controls, and cooperative action among 
the American Republics to eliminate the 
activities within the Western Hemi- 
sphere of real or juridical persons whose 
operations are inimical to the security of 
the Hemisphere. The measures to be 
considered shall include: 

(a) blocking of accounts; 

(b) use of interventors; 

(c) action by alien-property custodi- 
ans; 

(d) forced sale of assets; 

. (e) in certain cases, seizure of prop- 
erty. 
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Each Republic, through its delegate or 
delegates, has one vote—the proposals, 
reports, and projects brought to the Con- 
ference by the men who have been at 
work for 6 months developing the com- 
ponent parts will be considered approved 
as soon as they have obtained the affirm- 
ative vote of an absolute majority. 


Tentative List of Latin American 
Delegates 


ARGENTINA 


Dr. Epuarpo GAGNEvUxX, Official of Ar- 
gentine Central Bank. 

Dr. JOSE BRIGNOLI, official of Argentine 
Central Bank. 

SENOR EDGARDO GRUMBACH, cfificial of 
Argentine Central Bank. 


BOLIVIA 


SENOR HUMBERTO CUENCA, general man- 
ager of the Central Bank of Bolivia. 


BRAZIL 


Dr. FRANcISCO ALVES Dos SANTOS, 
FILHO, director of exchange at the Bank 
of Brazil. 

ACHILLES MorREAvxX, technical advisor. 


COLOMBIA 


SENoR ALBERTO Bayon, chief, Office of 
Exchange and Import Control. 

SENOR ANTONIO PUERTO, member of the 
Governing Board of the Bank of the 
Republic. 


COSTA RICA 


SENOR RaAvL GurpIANn, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, former Minister of 
Finance, lawyer, and private banker. 

SENoR JULIO PENA, general manager of 
the National Bank. 

SeNor J. RAFAEL OREAMUNO, delegate of 
Costa Rica in the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee. 


CUBA 


Dr. Ramiro GUERRA, Cuban delegate to 
the Inter-American Economic Financial 
Advisory Committee. 

SeNor Raovut HERRERA-ARANGO and 
SeNor FEetire Pozor, technical advisors. 


CHILE 


SENoOR PEDRO ENRIQUE ALFONSO, former 
Minister of Finance. 

SeNor RaMownw Rosas Castro, official in 
Central Bank. 


ECUADOR 


SeNor Epvuarpo Icaza, president, Cen- 
tral Bank of Ecuador. 
SeNor ALBERTO ALCIVAR, general man- 
ager, Central Bank. 
SeNor Epvarpo Laso, Official, Central 
Bank. 
EL SALVADOR 


Dr. CARLOS ADALBERTO ALFARO, Chargé 
d’Affaires of E] Salvador in Washington, 
ms. 

GUATEMALA 
Senor Luis BELTRANENA, dean, School 


of Economic Sciences, University of 
Guatemala. 
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HAITI 
ABEL LaCroIx, Minister of Finance, 


HONDURAS 


SENOR JULIAN R. CACERES, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordj. 
nary of Honduras in Washington, 


MEXICO 


SENOR EDUARDO VILLASENOR, director of 
the Bank of Mexico. 

SENOR ANTONIO CARRILLO, Director 
General of Credit of the Treasury De. 
partment. 

SENoR Raut Mé¢rTINeEz, legal consultant 
of the Bank of Mexico. 


NICARAGUA 


SENoR LEON DEBayYLE, Minister Plenj- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of 
Nicaragua in Washington. 


PANAMA 


SENorR RIcarpo MarciAce, Comptroller 
General of the Republic. 

CoL. BEY MARIO AROSEMENA, Commer. 
cial Counsellor, Embassy of Panama in 
Washington. 


PARAGUAY 


SENOR HARMODIO GONZALEZ, manager, 
Bank of the Republic. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. Harry E. HENNEMAN, banker, for- 
merly with National City Bank of New 
York at Ciudad Trujillo, 

Mr. H. Murray JAcosy, banker. 

SENOR RAFAEL ESPAILLAT, Commercial 
Attaché, Washington. 


PERU 


SENOR MANUEL GALLAGHER. 
SENOR ALFRED ALVAREZ CALDERON. 


URUGUAY 


Dr. ROBERTO E. MACEACHEN, Minister 
of Uruguay to Cuba. 

SENOR CarLos M. FERNANDEZ GOYECHEA, 
Financial Attaché. 


VENEZUELA 


SENOR DIOGENES ESCALANTE, Ambas- 
sador. 

SENOR JOSE J. GONZALEZ GORRONDONA, 
lawyer, president, Control Board of 
Venezuela, director of Central Bank. 

SENoR M. Perez GUERRERO, technical 
advisor. 

SeENor Luis E. Gomez Ruiz, Secretary. 





The Swedish Legation at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, has announced that Swedish 
ships will no longer be able to bring news- 
print to Uruguay because Nazi Germany 
will not consent to the shipment of cellu- 
lose or paper to any country not main- 
taining diplomatic relations with the 
Axis—and Germany controls the Baltic. 


Several weeks ago a new radio-tele- 
phone service was opened for public use 
between Surinam (Netherlands Guiana) 
and various parts of the world, including 
the United States. American soldiers 
stationed in Surinam will now be able to 
speak to relatives and friends at home. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 





= 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, June 23, 1942: 


No. 363—General Export License for Toys 
and Athletic and Sporting Goods Re- 
stricted to Group C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective June 
20, 1942, the exportation of toys and ath- 
letic and sporting goods (Schedule B, 
Nos. 9400 through 9450), now under gen- 
eral license to Group K countries—ex- 
cept various kinds of balls—may be made 
under general license to Group C coun- 
tries only. 

After that date, therefore, shipments 
of these articles will require individual 
license for all foreign destinations other 
than Canada (G-1), Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (G-2), Newfoundland 
(G-47), Greenland (G-61), Iceland 
(G-62), and the U.S. S. R. (G—76). 

Shipments of toys and athletic and 
sporting goods on docks, on lighters, or 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to port of exit from manufacturers 
or dealers pursuant to orders for actual 
export, on June 20, are not affected by 
the above instructions. 


No. 364—Eztra Copy of Customs Decla- 
ration Required on Shipments to 
Eire through Canadian Ports. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective imme- 
diately, licensees are required to prepare 
an extra copy of the Export Declaration 
bearing a reference to the License and 
Blockade Control Numbers assigned by 
the Office of Exports for all shipments to 
Eire when such shipments are to depart 
from a Canadian port. The extra copy 
of the Export Declaration will be for- 
warded with the articles or materials and 
will be surrendered to the Canadian Col- 
lector of Customs. 

Accordingly, it will be necessary for 
Collectors of Customs to make certain 
that the extra copy of the Export Decla- 
ration has been prepared and that the 
License and Blockade Control Numbers 
have been inserted thereon for any ship- 
ment to Eire which will clear through 
Canadian ports en route. 


No. 365—Balsa and Balsa Manufactures 
Exportable Under General License 
Only to Canada and Newfoundland. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective June 20, 
1942, all general licenses authorizing the 
exportation of balsa wood (Schedule F 
No. 4009, 4039, 4098) and balsa manufac- 
tures (Schedule F No. 4299; Schedule B 
Nos. 4079, 4139, and 4299) have been can- 
celed for all foreign destinations other 
than Canada (G-1) and Newfoundland 
(G-47). After that date, therefore, an 


individual license must be presented for 
clearance of exports of balsa and balsa 
manufactures to other foreign destina- 


tions. 


This revocation does not apply to ship- 
ments on docks, on lighters, laden aboard 
exporting carriers, or in transit to port 
of exit pursuant to orders for actual ex- 
port, on June 20. 


No. 366—Limitations to the Shipment of 
Sugar. 


The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
ectors of Customs that, effective June 25, 
1942, the exportation of sugar from the 
Atlantic seaboard will be authorized to 
the following destinations only: Canada, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the U.S. S.R. Sugar is now authorized 
for exportation to these destinations 
under general license. On and after that 
date, the exportation of sugar from ports 
along the Atlantic seaboard, even though 
authorized by individual export license 
dated prior to June 25, 1942, will not be 
permitted when consigned to foreign des- 
tinations other than the Group C coun- 
tries specified above. However, these in- 
dividual licenses may be honored by the 
Collectors of Customs located at ports 
which are not on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Individual licenses issued by the Office 
of Exports on and after June 25, 1942, 
which specifically authorize exportation 
of sugar from ports along the Atlantic 
seaboard, will be honored. 

In addition, all licenses, irrespective of 
date and port of shipment, which author- 
ize the exportation of sugar to the Inter- 
national Red Cross, will be honored. 

These restrictions do not apply to ship- 
ments of sugar if on dock, on lighter, or 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
shipments in transit to ports of exit pur- 
suant to actual orders for export on 
June 25. 

Similarly, shipments of sugar made 
under general license “GUS,” shipments 
made under the general license for per- 
sonal baggage, ships’ stores, shipments 
under war project or special licenses, and 
shipments made under Lend Lease, are 
not affected by this instruction. 

Holders of individual licenses to export 
sugar to destinations other than those 
specified in paragraph one above, may, 
at their discretion, alter the export li- 
cense by changing the port of exit to one 
which does not border the Atlantic coast. 


No. 367—Change in General License Pro- 
visions for Ship’s Stores, Supplies, 
and Equipment. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that the previous reg- 
ulations for bunker fuel and ship’s stores 
(as defined in the regulations of April 21, 
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1942, Announcement No. 326 in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 2, 1942) have 
been rescinded. 

The following provisions have been 
substituted, authorizing exportations of 
fuel, ship stores, supplies, and equipment, 
deliveries of which are made to freight 
or passenger vessels and planes about to 
depart from the United States: 

Departing freight or passenger vessels 
operating under the jurisdiction of 
countries numbered 1 through 81, Iran 
(G88), Iraq (G-89), Ireland (G—90), 
Liberia (G—91), Syria (G-96) and Tur- 
key (G-99), may export under general 
license fuel, ordinary ship stores, sea 
stores, and supplies for use or consump- 
tion on board during the outgoing voyage 
or any immediate return voyage sched- 
uled. Equipment and spare parts in- 
tended for permanent use on such ves- 
sels may also be exported under general 
license when deemed necessary for their 
proper operation. 

Other departing vessels may export 
under general license only sufficient fuel, 
stores, and supplies necessary for use or 
consumption on their outgoing voyage, 
and, in addition, equipment and spare 
parts required for emergency repairs to 
enable the vessel to proceed safely to its 
destination. Individual licenses will be 
required in all other cases. 

Planes departing from the United 
States may export under general license, 
fuel, ordinary plane stores, and supplies 
for use or consumption during the out- 
going trip and any immediate return 
trip scheduled. Equipment and spare 
parts may also proceed under general li- 
cense when deemed necessary for the 
proper operation of the planes. 

Collectors of Customs are authorized, 
within their discretion, to determine, on 
the basis of the foregoing provisions, the 
amounts of fuel, and the types of stores, 
supplies, equipment, and spare parts for 
planes and vessels, which will require 
individual export licenses. 


No. 368—New Regulations Governing Exr- 
ports of Metal Drums and Con 
tainers. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective July 15, 
1942, the regulations previously govern- 
ing the exportation of metal drums and 
containers and gas cylinders (see An- 
nouncements Nos. 259 and 269 in ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for February 14 and 
February 28, 1942, respectively) have 
been revoked and the following new re- 
strictions will control exports of all types 
of metal containers: 

Metal drums and containers of a ca- 
pacity of 10 gallons or less, when filled 
with commodities, the exportation of 
which has been authorized, may be ex- 
ported under general license to all desti- 
nations provided the drums and con- 
tainers are of a type reasonably suited 
for the exportation of such commodities. 

Unless otherwise specified in para- 
graphs a, b, c, d, and e, below, all ex- 
portations of drums and containers ex- 
ceeding 10 gallons in capacity must be 
authorized by individual export licenses 
issued by the Office of Exports on and 
after July 15, 1942. In this connection, 


licenses authorizing the exportation of 
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commodities to be shipped in metal 
drums or containers will, in addition, 
authorize the exportation of the contain- 
ers themselves. Accordingly, collectors 
of customs will not authorize any ex- 
portations of any articles and materials 
in metal drums or containers unless the 
individual licenses presented to them not 
only authorize the exportation of the 
commodities, but also authorize, on the 
same license, the exportation of the metal 
drums and containers. The exceptions 
to this requirement are as follows: 


a. All metal drums and containers, filled or 
unfilled, regardless of capacity, may be ex- 
ported under general license to Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland, 
Greenland, Iceland, and the U.S. 5S. R. 

b. Metal drums and containers, regardless 
of capacity, may be exported under general 
license to all destinations when filled with 
chemicals, the exportation of which has been 
authorized by an individual export license 
issued prior to July 15, 1942. Otherwise, the 
exportation of chemicals will be governed by 
the provisions of the third paragraph above. 
Licenses authorizing the exportation of 
chemicals which are issued by the Office of 
Exports on or after July 15, 1942, will also 
authorize the exportation of the metal drums 
and containers to be used in exporting the 
chemicals. 

c. Metal drums and containers, regardless 
of capacity, may be exported under general 
license to all destinations when filled with 
petroleum products, the exportation of which 
has been authorized by an individual export 
license issued prior to July 15, 1942. All 
licenses to export petroleum products which 
are issued on and after July 15, 1942, will also 
authorize the exportation of the containers to 
be utilized in the exportation of the petro- 
leum products specified on the licenses. 

d. All empty metal drums and containers, 
irrespective of capacity, being exported to for- 
eign destinations other than Canada, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Newfoundland. 
Greenland, Iceland, and the U.S. S. R., will 
require separate individual export licenses. 

e. Filled metal drums and containers ex- 
ceeding 10 gallons in capacity utilized for 
the exportation of articles and materials au- 
thorized for exportation under general license 
to foreign destinations other than Canada, 
Great Britain, and Northern Ireland, New- 
foundland, Greenland, Iceland, and the 
U. S. S. R. will require separate individual 
export licenses. 


The Unlimited Licenses issued to the 
British Purchasing Commission, the 
Netherlands Purchasing Commission, the 
Universal Trading Corporation, and the 
Belgian Congo Purchasing Commission 
authorizing the exportation of metal 
drums and containers, regardless of ca- 
pacity, are not affected by the provisions 
of this instruction. 

Effective July 15, 1942, the unlimited 
licenses held by certain American oil re- 
fining companies authorizing exporta- 
tions of metal drums and containers are 
revoked. Holders of these unlimited li- 
censes will thenceforth be subject to the 
provisions enumerated above. 

Filled or unfilled metal cylinders de- 
signed to hold gas, regardless of size or 
capacity, will be authorized for exporta- 
tion under general license to the follow- 
ing foreign destinations only: Canada, 
Great Britain, and Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, Iceland, and 
the U.S.S.R. All exportations of metal 
gas cylinders, regardless of size or ca- 
pacity, to any other foreign destination 
will require individual export licenses, 
which must set forth both the cylinders 
and contents. 
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The foregoing provisions apply to all 
shipments of metal drums and containers 
and gas cylinders, including those in in- 
dividual shipments valued at $25 or less. 

Shipments of metal drums and con- 
tainers and gas cylinders made under 
General License “GUS,” general license 
for ships’ stores, general license for per- 
sonal baggage, “WP,” “S,” and “SP” li- 
censes, may proceed without regard to 
the provisions enumerated above. 


No. 369—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
28—Changes in General Licenses. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Controls Bulletin No. 28, as follows, 
announcing general export license 
changes for a wide range of commodities. 
The changes become effective on June 20 
or July 6, 1942, according to the com- 
modity. 





ce 


s 
- Z General 
='S license 
soc group 
‘ ’ =<St Effective 
Commodity +o date of 
co ¢ change 
ELS 
SAS | 2 3 
= = Z, 
Abrasive marufactures 
Steel wool 5413 Kk Cc July 6 
Balsa and manufactures j 
Balsa 100 F K | 1,47 | June 20 
4198F | K | 1,47 Do 
1079 K | 1,47 De 
4139 K 1, 47 Do 
Manufactures 12990 F kK 1, 47 Do 
42909 K 1, 47 Do 
Bananas_ 1301F K Cc July 6 
Brushes: E 
Household brushes (spe- 
cify type) * 9826.1  K Cc Do. 
Paint brushes, except 
industrial ; 9825 kK + Do 
Toilet brushes, other 
than tooth brushes 
apeeky materials of 
which handles _ or 
backs are composed 9824 K C D 
Tooth brushes (specify 
materials of which 
handles or backs are 
composed 9822 K C Do 
Brushes, including in- 
dustrial, n. e. s. (spec 
ify type 9826.9 K C Do. 
Buttons 
Buttons and _ button 
parts of cellulose com 
pounds, galalith, and 
other compounds 7 kK ( De 
Buttons and parts 
other material (spec 
ify material 9712.9 K ( Dx 
Button parts, backs, 
blanks and = molds 
(specify material 9713 kK Cc Do 
Canvas articles Lu) kK ( Do 
Carpets and rugs of woo! HO2 kK C b) 


~ 


‘ements, lime and stone 
Lime 5171 kK ( | 
Marble and other build 

ing and monumental! 

stone, rough or dressed 

(include limestone 

and granite 5101 ome D 
Manufactures of stone, | 

n.e.s. (include manu 

factures of marblk 

limestone, and onyx 5127 K Cc De 


Chemicals 
Automobile polishes 8204 K ¢ Do 
Dextrine or British gum | 8233 K Cc Do 
Polishes, metal and 
stove_. 8290 kK C Do. 
Polishes, shoe and shoe 
cleaners 8201 K C Do. 
Wax, floor, wood and 
furniture 8203 kK Cc Do 
Chicle 2180 iN ( Do 
Clocks and watches 
Clocks, electric 9570 kK ( Do 
One-lay alarm clock 
not electric 9571 kK ( Do 
Clocks and parts, n. e 
s. (include parts of 
electric clocks 9579 K C Do 
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Commodity 


Clocks and _ watches 
Continued. 
Mantel, novelty and 


wall clocks 
lime-recording devices 
and parts, n. e. s 


Cotton manufactures 


| 


Cotton bags 
Used or reclaimed 
New 
Fish 
Salmon: 
Canned 
Fresh 
Salted, pickled or | 


dry-cured. 
Sardines, canned 
Fish, canned other than 
salmon and sardines 
Hair and manufactures 
Cattle, ox, calf, and 
horse body hair 
Hog hair 
Iron and steel manufac- 
tures, miscellaneous 
Automatic scales: 
Bathroom 
Other 
Precision scales, labora- 


tory balances and 
weights 

Scales and balances 
other. 


Table, household, | 


kitchen and hospital 

utensils and hollow 

or flat ware 
Chains, n. e. s 


Hollow ware, tin and 
galvanized 

Axes 

Crosscut, hand, back, 
other saws, D. «. s 

Augers, bits, gimlets, 


ete.. woodworking 
Files and rasps 


Under 7 inches in | 
length 

7 inches or more in 
length 


Hay and manure forks 
Hammers and hatchets 
Hand hoes, rakes, and 


forks 
Shovels, spades, scoops 
and drainage tools 


Vises 


Automotive wrenches 


and parts 

Other wrenches and 
parts, except automo 
tive 


Other hand-operated 
screw plates, ete 

Other hand-operated 
pipe stocks, ete 

Hand-operated pipe 
cutters and other met 


al cuttine tools and 
paris, n.e.s 

Slip joint plier 

Other pliers, pincers, 
nippers, ete 

Drill presses, bit braces 


ete., and part 
Planes, chisels, gouges 
ete 
Other hand tools and 
parts, n.e.s 
Padlocks 
Door locks and lock sets 
Cabinet and other locks 
Hinges and butts, iron 


or steel 

Other builders’ hard- 
ware 

Furniture casters 

Other furniture hard- 
ware 

Saddlery and harness 
hardware 

Car and marine hard- 
ware 

Other hardware 

Other needles 

Iron or steel wood 
screws 


9572 kK 
| 9591.98! K | 
3191.5 |} K 
3191. 1 iN 

} 
OOS4 kK 
0070 kK 
0077 K 
OOS5S kK 
OONE K 
3690.5 | K 
3691 K | 
6195. 1 K 
6195. 9 kk 
6197 kK 
6198 kK 
6126 kK 
6192 J 
6121 | K 
6153 i J 
' 
6156.98) J 
6157.1 J 
6158. 1 J 
6158, 5 J 
6159 J 
6160 J 
6161 K 
6162 J 
6163 J 
6164 J 
6165 J 
6168.98 J 
6169.98) J 
6170 J 
6172 J 
617 J 
6177 J 
6178. 1 J 
6178.98 J 
6179 kK 
6180 K 
6181 kK 
6182 kK 
6183 K 
6184 kK 
6184.9 kK 
6185 K 
6186 kK 
6188 kK 
6190 K 
6200 J 





Old 


New 


— 


| General | 
license 
group 


|Effectiyg 


date of 
| Change 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 





Do. 


Do. 
| Do, 


} Do, 
| Do, 
| Do. 
i 

| 

Do 
| 

' 

| Do, 
i Do, 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 








Effective 
date of 
change 


July 6, 
Do, 


Do, 
Do, 


Do, 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 





Do. 
Do, 


Do, 
Do, 


Do. 


| Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
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Commodity 


Leather: 
Boot and shoe cut stock, 


other (include inner 
soles, heels, lifts, 
counters, box toes, 


rands, uppers, ete.) 


Case, bag and strap 
leather 

Cattle patent upper 
leather : 

Cattle upper leather: 
Black grain 


Finished splits 
Other grain 


Wax and rough splits 


Glove and 
leather, other : 
Goat and kid patent 
upper leather 
Goat and kid 
leather: 
Black__. 
Other... 
Horse and 
leather 
Leather 
skins, other -- 
Other lining leather 
Other patent upper 
leather 
Other upper leathers 
Pig and heg glove and 
garment leather 
Reptilian and aquatic 
leather 


upper 


colt upper 


Sheep and lamb glove | 


and garment leather 
Sheep and lamb lining 
leather 
Sheep and lamb upper 
leather 
Upholstery and 
mobile leather 
Leather manufactures: 
Harness and saddles 
Leather belting, new 
Leather welting 
Lumber and products: 


auto- | 


garment | 


B unless 


ment of Commerce 





= 
os 


0328 


0355 
0312.1 
0300 
0302 
0301 
0303 
0339 


0313 


| 0308 
| 0309 


and tanned | 


0310 


| 0359 


0323 


0319 
0311 


0338 
0357 
0336 
0321 
0307 


0353 


| 0685 


O6S80 


| 0600 


Hemleck, logs and hewn | 


timber 


Western red cedar, logs 


and hewn timber 

Port Orford cedar, logs 
and hewn timber 

Cedar, n.e.s. (including 
eastern) 

Softwood logs and tim- 
ber, n. e. s. (including 
southern pine) 

Southern pine, 
timber 

Cedar, sawed timber 

Softwoods, n. e. s. (in- 
eluding hemlock) 

Southern pine, creosoted 
or otherwise treated 

Cypress, boards, planks 
and scantlings 

Southern pine 

Rough 
Dressed 

White pine (including 

northern white, Nor- 


way, Idaho white, 
and sugar pine), 
boards, planks and 


seantlings 
Ponderosa pine, boards, 
planks and scantlings 
Port Orford cedar, 
boards, planks and 
seantlings 


Cedar, n. e. s. (inelud- 


ing western red), 
boards, planks and 
scantlings 


Spruce, n. e. s 

Hemlock, boards, 
planks and scantlings 

Softwoods, boards, 
planks and scantlings, 
a: @: %.... 

Musical instruments: 

Brass-wind instruments, 
(including bugles, 
cornets, trombones, 
tubas, trumpets, 
sousaphones, French 


sawed | 


4014 
4016 
4017 


4018 


4019. 8 


| 4060 


4065 
4069. OS 
4080 
4100 


4103 
4104 


4106.5 


4106, 1 


4107.2 


4107.9 
4109. YS 


4112 


4116 


AA A 





| 


AR AR AAR 


General 
license 


group 


Old 


A AAAAR 


a 


AA 


va 


AR 


* 


K 


K 


AAA RO 





K | 


New 


| 
| 
} 


|Effective 


| date of 


| 





July 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 


| change 


6. 


Commodity 


Musical Instruments— 
Continued. 
horns, and _ other 


horns with cup 
mouthpieces) - ....---- 
Percussion (including 
drums, cymbals, xylo- 
phones, ete.) _- 
Pianos: 
New 
Used or rebuilt _ 
Pipe organs an 
String instruments 
Phonograph parts (inc- 
clude incomplete as- 
sem blies) i 
Phonograph records 
Wood-wind instru- 
ments (including 
saxophones, clarinets 
of wood, metal, or 
composition, flutes, 
piccolos, oboes, bas- 
soons, English horns, 
heckelphones, _fifes, 
and sarrusophones) 


Musical instruments, | 
n.e.s | 
Musical instruments | 


parts and accessories, 

n. e. s. (including 

actions and parts of 

pianos) 3 

Organs, n. e. $s 7 
Office supplies, miscella- 
neous: 
Carbon paper 
Other office supplies 
Oils and fats—animal, 
fish and marine: 
Mammal: 

Butter 

Grease, hog 

Grease, stearin 

Lard t 

Lard substitutes 

Oil: 

Lard 
Oleo 

Oleomargarine of ani- 
mal fats 

Oleo stearin, edible 

Oleo stock 

Stearic acid 

Tallow 

Edible 
Inedible > 
Inedible animal 
oils, greases, and 
fats, n.e. S_.. 
Vegetable: 

Blended, compounded 
or mixed perfume 
flavor oils (natural 
or synthetic) 

Citus oils 

Fats, cooking, other 
than lard 

Oil, corn: 

Crude . 

Refined 

Ojl cottonseed: 

Crude 
Refined 

Oil foots, 
other 

Oil, peanut: 

Crude 
Refined 

Oleomargarine of veg- 
etable fats. ...-.- 

Peppermint oil__..- 

Soap stock. vegetable 

Tallow, vegetable 

Vegetable stearin 


vegetable, 





Edible vegetable oils | 
| 1449. 98 


and fats, n.e.s 
Expressed oils and 
fats, inedible, n. e.s 
Natural essential and 
distilled oils, n. e. s. 
(include hop aroma) 
Spearmint and other 
mint oils, n.e.s 


Sugar and related products: 


Honey 
Candy,n.e.s 
Confections, n.e.s 


w 
% 
7 

~ 

= 


= 
~ 
— 
~ 
[=I 
Yv 
— 
—_ 
J 
a 


9247 


9245 


9211 
9212 
9230 
9293 


9239 
9242 


9392 
9399 


0809. 01 
0050 


0059 
0056 
0051 
0849 
0052 
0857 


OS858. OS 


2280 


2271 
1447 


2249. 02 
1441 
2231 

25 
2248. (5 
2219. 02 
1431 
0059 
2268 
2248. 98 
2099. 05 
1449. 05 


2249. 98 


2279 
2269 
1642 
l 635 
1637 








| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


General 


license 
group 


Old 


A 


AAA 


AA 


os 
re 


AAA A 





New 


C 
C 


C 
Cc 


Cc 


C 


} 
| 


|Effective 


| 








date of 
change 


July 6. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. - 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
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ow 
= 8 General | 
| sa license | 
| ga group | 
Of: 
Cos] | 
337 Effective 
Commodity } PF | date of 
§2 2 bck [a 
| Eos 
| dse|_ | 
| 228 (2)| & | 
A | o Z 
Synthetic textiles: 
Pile (velvets, ete.) chiefly 
of rayon and other 
synthetic fibers_.-..-.| 3845 Kj C | July 6. 
Printed woven filament 
yarn fabrics, n. e. s. 
(include fabrics of ny- 
lon and glass fibers)..-| 3849.3 | K | C Do. 
Rayon fabrics: 
Printed, woven spun.| 3849.6 | K Cc Do. 
Woven spun, n. e. s_} 3849.7; K | C Do. 
Synthetic textiles, fibers, 
waste and yarn other 
than rayon and nylon. | 3840 98) K Cc Do. 
Synthetic textiles, n.e.s..| 3859 K Cc Do. 
Woven filament yarn 
fabrics, n.e.s._...---- |3849.5 Kj; C Do. 
Textile products: 
Elastic webbing, woven, 
knitted or braided: 
Over 144 inches wide 3990 K C Do. 
Not over 14% inches 
wide. : 3988 K Cc Do. 
Garters, arm bands, 
suspenders and braces.| 3994 Ki; C Do. 
Toys, athletic and sport- 
ing goods: 
Dolls, children’s wheel 
goods, and toys: 
Dolls and parts_.....-| 9400 K | C | June 20. 
Children’s wheel 
goods and parts..__.| 9405 K De. 
Mechanical toys and 
parts __ .----| 9408 xT SS Do. 
‘Toys, except mechan- 
ical: 
Of metal_......--...| 9409 K Cc Do 
Of wood ..| 9410 K Cc Do. 
Other toys and 
yarts, except rub- 
ar. ; 9418 K; C Do. 
Athletic and sporting } 
goods: 
Fishing rods - - 9420 | Sie tax ee 
Fishing reels___-. 9421 K | Cc Do. 
Other fishing tackle 
and parts...........| 9422 Ki; C Do. 
Other athletic and | 
sporting goods: 
Golf clubs 9436 | K Cc Do. 
Ice skates | 9440 | K Cc Do. 
Roller skates .| 9441 | K} C Do. 
Billiard tables and 
accessories 9445 | K{ C Do. 
Other (specify kind) 9449 | Ki C Do. 
Amusement park and | 
playground devices | 
and parts __. 9450 K Do. 
Wool manufactures: 
Felts, woo!: 
Not woven " 3663 K C | July 6 
Woven for machines..| 3664 K Cor ae 
Mohair cloth , 3643 gi. © Do. 
Wool cloth and dress | 
goods 3642 K C +: Be 
Wool fabries, other 3A49 K Cs “a 
W ool blankets .| 3666 K Cc } Bea 
Rugs, steamer _ - 3666 K Cc Do. 
Rugs, wool 3662 K Cc Do. 


Vegetable products, mis- 
cellaneous: Vegetable : ; 
ivory or tagua nuts 2990 F K € Do. 





The information and regulations in this Bulletin do 
not apply to white licenses issued by the Department of 
State to cover exports of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war or tinplate scrap or helium; nor do they 
apply to licenses issued by the Treasury Department for 
the export of gold or narcotics. ; 

Current Controls Bulletins are issued by the Office of 
Exports for the guidance of all concerned with the regula- 
tions and interpretations of Export Control. The 
Bulletins supplement the Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedules published every 2 months. Copies of the 
Comprehensive Export Control Schedules may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
20 cents per copy or $1 per year. 
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No. 370—General Export License for 
Printing and Lithographic Ink Lim- 
ited to Group C Countries. 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective June 29, 
1942, all general export licenses for 
printing and lithographic inks (Schedule 
B, No. 9322 (now exportable under gen- 
eral license to Group K countries) have 
been revoked for all foreign destinations 
except the Group C countries. 

From that date, therefore, an indi- 
vidual license will be required for ship- 
ments of these inks, except for Canada 
(G-1), Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land (G2), Newfoundland (G47), 
Greenland (G—61), Iceland (G-62), and 
the U. S. S. R. (G76). 

This revocation does not apply to ship- 
ments on docks, on lighters, or laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or ship- 
ments in transit to port of exit pursuant 
to orders for actual export, on June 29, 
1942. 


No. 371—General License for Exports of 
Silver Plated Ware Restricted to 
Group C Countries 

The Office of Exports has notified Col- 
lectors of Customs that, effective June 

29, 1942, the following silver plated 

wares, now exportable under general li- 

cense to all Group K countries may be 

exported under general license to Group 

C countries only: 


Schedule B 
Commodity No. 
Silver plated ware: 
Knives, forks, and steak sets___-_- 6958 


Other, include tableware (other 
than knives, forks, and steak 
sets), ornamental silverware and 
manufactures, not specified._.... 6959 


After that date, therefore, all exports 
of such silver plated ware to foreign des- 
tinations, except to Canada (G-1), Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (G2), 
Newfoundland (G47), Greenland (G- 
61), Iceland (G-62), and U.S.S. R. (G- 
76), will require an individual export 
license. 

The above provisions do not apply to 
shipments on docks, on lighters, or laden 
aboard the export carrier, or in transit to 
port of exit pursuant to order for actual 
export, on June 29. 


Foreign Commerce Statistical 


Decisions 
(F. C. S. D. 28) 


Title 15—Commerce 


CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
[Order No. 237] 


Part 30—Foreign Trade Statistics 


IN-TRANSIT SHIPPER’S EXPORT 
DECLARATIONS 


Section 30.29 is amended to read as follows: 


§ 30.29. Shipments in-transit through 
the United States.—(a) Shipper’s export 
Declarations, on Commerce Form 17525, 
are not required for foreign merchandise 
shipped in-transit through the United 
States from one foreign country to an- 
other. In lieu thereof, “Shipper’s Ex- 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


port Declaration for In-Transit Goods,” 
on Commerce Form 7513, will be used as 
provided in 19 CFR 16.31 (a) and (b) 
(Article 906 (a) and (b), Customs Regu- 
lations 1937). 

(b) Any Shipper’s Export Declarations 
on Commerce Form 7525 filed by ship- 
pers for in-transit goods in addition to 
Commerce Form 7513 under a misunder- 
standing of the regulations, should not 
be forwarded to the Section of Customs 
Statistics, Division of Foreign Trade Sta- 
tistics at New York. Collectors should 
make a careful check of the outward 
foreign vessel manifest and railroad car 
manifest for the purpose of detecting 
such duplication of declarations (R.S. 
161, Sec. 4, 32 Stat. 826; 5 U.S.C. 22, 601). 


Section 30.37 is amended to read as follows: 


§ 30.37. Reporting in-transit  ship- 
ments.—(a) Foreign merchandise (1) 
shipped in-transit through the United 
States, (2) transshipped in ports of the 
United States for foreign countries, (3) 
exported from General Order Ware- 
house, (4) rejected and exported, and (5) 
exported from Foreign Trade Zones will 
not be reported as importations when 
received, nor should Shipper’s Export 
Declarations on Commerce Form 17525 
be used therefor when shipped out. 

(b) Such merchandise will be reported 
to the Section of Customs Statistics, Di- 
vision of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bu- 
reau of the Census, New York, New York, 
on Commerce Form 7513, “Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration for In-Transit Goods,” 
in accordance with the following in- 
structions: 

(1) The aggregate quantity and value 
of each of the various classes of mer- 
chandise must be shown. 

(2) The descriptions and quantities of 
the articles exported shall be stated as 
prescribed in § 30.14. 

(3) The final foreign destination of 
the merchandise, i. e. the country of 
ultimate destination must be shown. 

(4) The value stated should be the 
value at the time and place of export, 
i. e. the selling price or cost, if not sold, 
including inland freight, insurance, and 
other charges to place of export. 

(5) The country of origin must be 
stated. 

(6) The country from which the mer- 
chandise was shipped, i. e., the country 
from which the merchandise was last ex- 
ported, must be shown. (RS. 161, Sec. 
4, 32 Stat. 826: 5 U.S.C. 22, 601.) 

[SEAL ] JESSE H. JONES, 

Secretary of Commerce. 


[F. R. Doc. 42-5597; Filed, June 15, 1942; 
4:48 p. m.] 





New Agreement Regarding 
Sumatra Leaf Tobacco 


The Netherlands Indies Produce Cor- 
poration—this country’s sole Sumatra 
leaf-tobacco importer—has entered into 
an agreement with the Office of Price 
Administration to sell such tobacco for 
domestic consumption at not more than 
20 percent above the average price ob- 
tained by them during 1941 on all sales 
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of comparable grades and quality made 
for domestic consumption. 

It is also agreed that the method of 
sale of such Sumatra leaf tobacco shalj 
be by negotiation. This bars open com. 
petitive bidding, particularly sale by in. 
scriptions. The inscription, which has 
been the customary method of disposing 
of Sumatra leaf tobacco in past years, 
is a type of auction conducted by sealeq 
bids. 

Sumatra tobacco is used solely in the 
manufacture of cigars. The Price Ad. 
ministrator pointed out that the agree. 
ment had been entered into on the basis 
of expressed fears of the cigar industry 
that serious speculative price rises would 
be likely to occur in a completely yn- 
controlled market and the desire of the 
Netherlands Indies Produce Corporation 
to maintain an orderly market for such 
tobacco under wartime conditions, 

“The maximum price of 20 percent 
above the 1941 average,” Mr. Henderson 
explained, “is to provide an over-alj 
ceiling within which war-risk insurance, 
additional transportation costs, and 
other charges which actually increased 
the landed cost of tobacco here can be 
covered.” 

“As in the case of OPA maximum 
prices now in force on other commodi- 
ties,” Mr. Henderson continued, “buyers 
and sellers have full opportunity to 
effect purchases and sales at prices 
below the ceiling level. 

“Simultaneously,” the Administrator 
reminded manufacturers, “prices of 
cigars at all levels are covered by the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
which establishes ceilings at the highest 
sale and delivery price in March 1942. 
The maximum level established for Su- 
matra leaf tobacco by the agreement 
did not preclude sales at prices below 
that maximum. Manufacturers should 
make their commitments with due re- 
gard for the ceiling limitations of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation as 
it affects cigar prices. With the sales 
prices of their own products limited by 
March ceiling levels, increased prices 
paid by manufacturers for their raw ma- 
terials cannot be passed on to ultimate 
consumers.” 

The Administrator also cautioned 
dealers who buy from the Netherlands 
Indies Produce Corporation and resell to 
medium and small cigar manufacturers 
against raising their sales prices on their 
current purchases of Sumatra tobacco 
above the amount necessary to cover the 
actual increase in their own purchase 
prices, even though they are not covered 
by this specific agreement. 

The Netherlands Indies Produce Cor- 
poration, which is closely affiliated with 
the Netherlands-in-exile government, 
represents a number of Dutch concerns 
that formerly grew tobacco in the island 
of Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, prior to 
Japanese occupation. It was their cus- 
tom to sell this tobacco at annual in- 
scriptions. This was not done this year, 
however, owing to the absence abroad 
of the president of the Netherlands In- 
dies Produce Corporation, who recently 
returned to this country. 

New sales of Sumatra leaf tobacco 
will be made on the agreed basis. Al- 
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though no new tobacco will currently be 
forthcoming from Sumatra, the stock 
for sale includes about 16,000 bales 
(averaging about 175 pounds to the bale) 
available from last year’s carry-over and 
some 15,000 bales shipped this year prior 
to the Japanese invasion of the Nether- 
lands Indies. It is estimated that this 
total supply should last approximately 
3 years, taking into consideration the 
stocks now in the hands of manufac- 
turers and dealers. 











* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 13, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
ayear. The June 13 issue contains these 
articles: 


CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT AND MR. MOLOTOV. 


MUTUAL AID AGREEMENT WITH 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS. 


COMBINED PRODUCTION AND RE- 
SOURCES BOARD AND COMBINED 
FOOD BOARD, UNITED STATES 
AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


NAZI MASS TERRORIZATION IN 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF 
CREDENCE BY THE MINISTER OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


ARGENTINA: ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE. 


GREAT BRITAIN: BIRTHDAY OF THE 
KING. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CUBAN PUBLISHER. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
CHANGES. 


Other Publications 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK—1942 
EDITION. William M. Schuyler (ed.). 


PERSONNEL 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


1942. 1,054 pp. Price, $8.50. Presents 
a survey of the year 1941 in 27 major 
fields of activity. Narrates events and 
developments in the United States which, 
in the past year, were of import and sig- 
nificance to Americans. American rela- 
tions in Europe, in the Near East, the 
Far East, and in Latin America are re- 
counted in detail. Among the numerous 
contributors to this Year Book are the 
following members of the Department of 
Commerce staff: Henry Chalmers, Amos 
E. Taylor, Grace A. Witheroe, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; Halbert L. Dunn, Leon E. Trues- 
dell, of the Bureau of the Census; K. T. 
Adams, N. H. Heck, P. C. Whitney, of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. For 
professional and businessmen = and 
women, editors, writers, teachers, stu- 
dents, libraries, and librarians. 

Available from: Thomas Nelson and 


Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


NAZI EXPLOITATION OF OCCU- 
PIED EUROPE. Ernest S. Hediger. 
1942. 80 pp. Price, 25 cents. Reports 
on the economic aspects of German mil- 
itary conquests and explains the tech- 
nique of special economic units working 
side by side with the military General 
Staff, in carrying out the task of obtain- 
ing resources for the continuation of the 
war while war is in progress. The main 
tasks of these units are the economic 
support of the fighting troops; preven- 
tion of flooded mine shafts, breaks in the 
gas, water, and electricity supplies, and 
damage to valuable raw materials by 
advancing troops; seizure of stockpiles 
of manufactured products and raw ma- 
terials; reopening of plants which can 
relieve German production; and total 
disarmament of the population of the 
occupied territories. 


Available from: The Foreign Policy As- 


sociation, 22 E. 38th Street, New York, 
Es 


BRITISH RULE IN EASTERN ASIA. 
Lennox A. Mills. 1942. 581 pp. Price, 
$5. Presents a comprehensive survey of 
the economic, political, and social con- 
ditions of Hong Kong, British Malaya, 
and Singapore. Contains many compari- 
sons with the problems of the Philippine 
Islands and the Netherlands Indies. The 
chronology extends to the outbreak of 
the present Asiatic war. The author 
states that when the war is over.the basic 
problems will still be those discussed in 
this book. Any lasting settlement must 
take account of the political and eco- 
nomic conflict between the Malays and 
the Chinese, of the strength of Japanese 
trade competition, and of the dependence 
of Malaya upon the world market for tin 
and rubber to finance its social services. 
Cognizant of Japan’s ambition in the 
Pacific, Professor Mills has outlined the 
consequences of oriental imperialism in 
the area. Issued under the auspices of 
the International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 


Available from: University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE WEST INDIES YEARBOOK— 
1941-42 EDITION. Thomas Skinner & 
1942. 497 pp. 


Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 
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Price, $3.50. Includes information also 
on the Bermudas, Bahamas, British 
Guiana, and British Honduras. Con- 
tains full particulars of the agreement 
between the Imperial Government and 
the Government of the United States 
whereby the latter acquired naval and air 
bases in the British trans-Atlantic ter- 
ritories; and British, Canadian, and 
United States export sections with 13 
maps of the various colonies and terri- 
tories dealt with. Particulars of the 
rules and regulations governing the 
granting of British Preference Customs 
Tariff are given in full. A business di- 
rectory for each colony and a list of lead- 
ing estate owners are included. Outlines 
also essential information concerning 
some of those West Indian islands which 
do not come within the British sphere, 
particular attention being devoted to the 
United States Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, and the Dominican Republic. The 
book has been brought up to date, and 
in many instances information has been 
supplemented. 

Available from: Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., One Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 





Role of Britain’s Chemical Indus- 
tries in Post-War-Trade Plans 


The president of the British Board of 
Trade has appointed a central committee 
of export groups as a step toward the 
development of post-war trade, says the 
British press. The chemical and allied 
industries are strongly represented on the 
committee—an indication of the impor- 
tant part they are expected to play in the 
period after the war. 

Along with most other export groups, 
the chemical trade has suffered heavily 
in the past 2% years. Many markets 
have been entirely closed and others cut 
off because of shipping priorities. The 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act by the 
United States also made important 
changes in the export situation. Instead 
of the 1940 drive for exports, there have 
been limitations on their volume and di- 
rection, resulting in what amounts to a 
complete reorientation of export policy. 

The new committee has already held 
its first meeting and is tackling a num- 
ber of post-war problems. ‘Two consid- 
erations stand out at the present time, 
it is stated. One of these is the setting 
up of some form of coordinated export 
trade planning among nations, and the 
other is the concentration of the chem- 
ical export trade of the United Kingdom 
on those products which represent an 
essential contribution to world markets. 
Heavy chemicals may play a less impor- 
tant part in trade after the war, with 
fine chemicals, plastics, and similar ma- 
terials assuming a larger place. 





Matches for Australia 


The Melbourne press reports that 
matches may soon be supplied in pre-war 
quantities when Australian industry be- 
gins making chlorate of potash, previously 
imported. 
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